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ST JAMES’S HALL, 


(Recent STREE \D PICCADILLY.) 


MONDAY POPJLAR CONCERTS. 


THE NINTH CONCERT OF THE THIRD SEASON 
(50TH OF THE SERIES), 
WILL TAKE PLACE 


ON MONDAY EVENING, JANUARY 28, 


On which occasion the celebrated Violinist, 


M. VIEUXTEMPS 
(Who has been expressly engaged for these Concerts), 
Will make his Fourth Appearance in London, after an absence of Eight Years. 


PROGRAMME, 
Part I.—Ottet in E flat, Op. 20, for four violins, two tenors, and two viol 





1861, 


T. JAMES’S HALL.—Mr. Henry Lestie’s CHOIR. 
Second Concert. FRIDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY Ist. To commence at 
half-past Eight. The programme willinclude “‘ HOLYROOD,” a cantata (first time 
of performance). Words by Henry F, Cuorvey, set to music by Henry Lesiig. 
Principal parts sung by Mad. Lemmens-S TON, Miss PALMER, Mr. WiLBYE 
Cooper and Mr. Wiss. The Orchestra will be complete in every department. Ben- 
nett’s CAPRICE, for pianoforte, with orchestral accompaniments. Pianoforte, Miss 
CazaLy. Mendelssohn’s 43rd PSALM, for an eight-part choir, &c.—Stalls, 5s. ; 
balcony, 2s. 6d. ; area, ls. Persons subscribing are entitled to one extra ticket for this 
Concert. Subscriptions 21s. and 10s 6d. 
Addison, Hollier & Lucas, 210 Regent Street; Cramer, Beale & Co., 201 Regent 
— Ona Austin, Ticket Office, St. James’s Hall; and at Keith, Prouse & Co.’s, 48 
eapside, 


Al 
T. JAMESS HALL—HULLAH FUND 
PERFORMANCE. TUESDAY, JANUARY 29th, at Eight. Mr. Benedict’s 
new Lyrical Legend, “‘ UNDINE,” and M. Vieuxtemps’ FANTASIA APPAS- 
SIONATA, for Violin and full Orchestra. Violin, M. Vieuxtemps ; Mile. Parepa, 
Mad.’ Weiss, Miss Banks, Miss PaLMer, Mr. Witpye Cooper, and Mr. Weiss. Band 
and Choir of 250 Performers. Conductor, Mr. Bengpicr. 

Sofa Stalls, 10s. 6d.; Balcony Stalls, 7s. 6d. and 5s. ; Reserve, Area, numbered, 5s. ; 

Unreserved Area and Balcony, 3s. and 2s., at St. James’s Hall. 











M. Vieuxtemps, Herr Rigs, M. Carropus, M. Gorrrie, M. Scureurs, Mr. Wess, 
M. Paque and Signor Piatti — Mendelssohn ; song, “ O cara imagine,” Mr. Ten. 
NANT—Mozart ; song, “On music’s softest pinions,” Mme. Louisa VinNING—Men- 
delssohn ; duet, ‘‘ Per valli, per boschi,”” Mme. Louisa VinninG and Mr, TENNANT— 
Blangini ; sonata in D major, for pianoforte alone, Mr. CHarues HaLLe—Clementi 
(first time at the Monday Popular Concerts). 

Part II.— Sonata in A, for pianoforte and violin, Mr. Cartes Hatie and M. 
Viruxtemps—Mozart ; scng, “ Estelle,” Mme. Laura Baxter—Henry Smart ; duet, 
“* Puro;ciel tranquilla notte,” Mme. Louisa Vinninc and Mme, Laura Baxrer—Paer; 
quartet in G, Op. 18, No. 2, for two violins, viola, and violoncello, M. ViguxTemps, 
Herr Rigs, M, Scnagvrs, and Signor Piatti—Beethoven. 


Conductor—Mr. BENEDICT. To commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. 
Stalls, 5s.; balcony, 3s.; unreserved seats, 1s. 


Notice—It is particularly requested that those persons who are not anxious to re- 
main till the end of the concert, will leave either before the commencement of the last 
instrumental piece, or between any of the movements of the same, so that those who 
wish to hear the whole of the performance may do so without interraption. 


Tickets to be had of Mr. Austin, at the Hall, 28 Piccadilly; Messrs. Cramer and 
Co., Hammond, Addison and Co., Schott and Co., Ewer and Co., Simpson, aud Oetz- 
mann and Co., Ly, ar Street ; Bradberry’s, London Crystal Palace, Oxford Street ; 
Duffand Co., 65 Oxford Street ; Prowse, Hanway Street ; ar 195 High Hol- 
born; Purday, 50 St. Paul’s Church Yard; Keith, Prowse, and Co., 48' Cheapside. 
Turner, 19 Cornhill ; Cook and Co., 6 Finsbury Place, South ; Humfress, 4 Old 
Church Street, Paddington Green ; Fabian, Circus Road, St. John’s Wood ; Ransford 
and Son, 2 Princes Street, Cavendish Square; Ivory, 275 Euston Road; Mitchell, 
Leader and Co., Ollivier, Campbell, Hopwood and Crewe, and Willis, Bond Street ; 

And CHAPPELL and Co., 50, New Bond Street. 


LEES, MADRIGALS, and OLD BALLADS.— 
DUDLEY GALLERY, EGYPTIAN HALL, PICCADILLY.—Positively 
the LAST WEEK of THE LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL UNION—Miss 
J. Wetts and Miss Eyies, Mr. Baxter, Mr, W. Cummines, Mr. Lanp, and Mr. 
LAawWLgr, under the direction of Mr. Lanp, with Literary Illustrations by J. OLipHanT, 
Esq. This being the last week, the Programme (which will be varied during the 
week), will consist of the choicest Selections, and Performances will be given every 
rnoon and evening, terminating on Saturday evening, February 2ud. Afternoons, 

at half-past Three ; evenings, at half-past Eight. 
Rserved seats, 3s.; unreserved, 2s. A few Fauteuils, 5s. each, which may be secured 
at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, 33 Old Bond Street, W. 


R. and MRS. LOCKEY beg to inform their Friends, 


Pupils, and the Public, they have removed to Prospect Villas, Forest Hill, S.E 


R. and MADAME R. SIDNEY PRATTEN beg to 


announce, that they have removed to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, 
W., where they will continue to give lessons on the Flute, Guitar, and Concertina. 


MESS AUGUSTA THOMSON begs to announce that 


she has REMOVED to 38 Welbeck Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














MoM. GEORGE FORBES begs to inform his Friends 


and Pupils that he has REMOVED to 22 Portspown Roap, Maida Hill, W. 





OYAL ENGLISH OPERA, COVENT GARDEN. 


J By permission of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, the use of the 
Theatre has been granted for a Grand 


ORCHESTRAL MORNING CONCERT, 
Which will be given on MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4th, 1861, in aid of the 


HULLAH FUND, 
Under the following distinguished patronage : 


Her Grace the Duchess of St. Albans, her Grace the Duchess of Argyll, her Grace 
the Duchess of Sutherland, the Lady Auckland, the Lady Lyndhurst, the Lady Hather- 
ton, Baroness Lionel de Rothschild, Lady Molesworth, of Pencarrow, Lady Paking- 
ton, Lady Page Wood, Lady Flower, Mrs, W. E. Gladstone, Mrs. Malcolm. 

The following Artists have kindly offered their services: 
Mad. Catnerine Haygs, Mad. L TON, Mrs. Sims Regves, Mad. 


Laura Baxrsr, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Tuomas, Mr. Hatz, M. Santon, and the 
entire Orchestra of the Royal English Opera. 


Conductor ‘Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 


The Programme will include Beethoven’s and Meyerbeer’s Overtures to Prometheus 
re, Mendelssohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, and a Fantasia for the 
n. 
a nies the great fe gg seek, the Prices of Admission to all parts of 
p will remain . 
Office of the Theatrene page oxes and places can be secured at the Box 
Stalls, 7s. Private Boxes, £4 4s., £3 3s., £2 2s., £1 11s. 6d., and £1 Is. 
. ,Dress Circle, 5s. Amphitheatre Stalls, 3s. Pit, 2s. 6d. Amphitheatre, 1s. 
The doors will be opened at Two o’clock, the Concert will commence at half-past 
Two, and Carriages should be ordered at half-past Four. 
E. J, FRASER, Hon. Sec, 





oe on on one ove 


M R. ALEXANDER THORNLEY, BASS PUPIL of 
the late CRIVELLI, may be ENGAGED for Concerts, Oratorios, &c.— 
Address to 17 Winchester Place, Pentonville, N. 


ESSRS. KLINDWORTH, H. BLAGROVE, and 
DAUBERT’S THREE CONCERTS of CHAMBER MUSIC, at the 
HANOVER SQUARE ROOMS, Tuesday evenings, February 19th, March 5th and 
19th, at Half-past Eight o’clock. The Programmes illustrated by Mr. G. A. Mac- 
FARREN. Subscription Tickets, or Tickets for Three, One Guinea; Single Tickets, 
Half a Guinea, to be had of Mr. Klindworth, 9 Manchester Street, Manchester Square; 
Mr. H. Blagrove, 11 Hinde Street, Manchester 7s Mr. Daubert, 89 Charlotte 
Street, Fitzroy Square ; and of Messrs. Cramer, Chappell, Ewer, Schott and Betts. 


ADAME OURY’S BRILLIANT FANTASIA on 
Jacobite Airs, 4s.—Mad. Oury’s Souvenirs d’Ecosse, 4s.—Madame Oury’s 

* Auld Robin Gray,” 4s. 
Boosey & Sons, 














Holles Street, and Patterson & Sons, Edinburgh. 





MS HELEN HOGARTH (Teacher of Singing) begs 
to inform her pupils and the public that she has RETURNED to town for 
the season, and has removed from Weymouth Street to No. 71 Great Russell Street, 
Bloomsbury Square. 


R. HENRY JOHN LINCOLN will deliver TWO 

LECTURES (with Vocal and Instrumental Illustrations), “On the GENIUS 
and WORKS of MOZART and WEBER,” at the Philosophical Institution, Edin- 
burgh, on February 12th and 15th ; and at the Queen’s Rooms, Glasgow, on February 
13th and 16th, s 








26, Craven a Charing Cross, rs 
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BOOSEY & SONS’ 
CHEAP PUBLICATIONS. 














Operas in English. 


Dinorah, 12s.; I] Trovatore, 12s, ; Satanella, 15s.; La Traviata, 12s. ; Don Juan, 
18s. ; Figaro, 16s. ; Sonnambula, 12s. 6d, ; Norma, 10s, 6d. ; Lucrezia, 16s.; Iphigenia 
in Tauris, 8s.; Faust, 12s. 6d.; Fidelio, 15s.; Der Freischtitz, 12s. 6d. ; Ernani, 15s. ; 
Il Barbiére, 10s. ; Zauberflote, 12s. 6d. These Operas are complete for Voice and 
Pianoforte, with English Words, and the original Foreign Text, in handsome cloth 
volumes. Booseys’ Editions must be ordered. F 


Operas, Solo, 


Dinorah, 7s. 6d. ; Satanella, 5s ; La Traviata, 5s.; I] Trovatore, 5s. ; Rigoletto, 5s.; 
Ernani, 5s.; Vépres Siciliennes, 7s. 6d.; Crown Diamonds, 6s. ; Don Pasquale, 5s. ; 
Martha, 5s. ; Luisa Miller, 5s.; Les Huguenots, 7s. 6d.; Don Juan, 5s.; Fra Diavolo, 
5s.; Fille du Regiment, 4s.; Lucia di Lammermoor, 5s.; Lucrezia Borgia, 4s.; Puritani, 
6s.; Norma, 4s.; Sonnambula, 4s. ‘These Operas are complete for Pianoforte, in 
cloth, gilt letters, each with a beautiful Frontispiece, printed on India paper, and an 
Introduction describing the plot and music. Boosgys’ Editions must be ordered. , 





















Operas for Violin. 

ll Trovatore, The Bohemian Girl, La Traviata, Rigoletto, Maritana, Le Prophete, 
La Fille du Regiment, Luisa Miller, Martha, Satanella, Dinorah, La Sonnambula, 
Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, Elisire d’amore, Lucia di Lammermoor, Ernani, Masaniello, 
Don Pasquale, I Puritani, Les Huguenots, Il Barbiere, Don Juan. 

Each Opera complete, price 1s. 


Operas for Flute. 










ASHDOWN AND PARRY’S 


PUBLICATIONS. 





OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 


Edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. 

‘Each of these Nocturnes is a model that the student may examine to his advan- 
tage. ‘They are less suited as a whole for the capricious player than for those who, 
having acquired a certain command of the instrument, possess a taste too good to be 
satisfied with common airs, which grow into absolute irksomeness by a string of still 
more common variations. It is, therefore, to pianoforte players who admire the pro- 
ducts of a fertile imagination, regulated by a correct taste, that these Nocturnes will 
be always welcome,”’— The Critic. 

Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


CHUBERT’S IMPROMPTU in B Fiat (played by 
Mr. Charles Hallé), Price 3s. 6d. 
* The impromptu in B flat presents capital practice for the moderately advanced 
performer, and abounds with passages that will be sure to enchain the cultivated ear, 
and delight the refined taste.”—The Critic. 
Asapown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square, 


QCHUBERT'S IMPROMPTU in E flat. Price 4s. 


“ The theme is florid yet light ; the episode gives scope for expression in cantabile 
phrases, set off according to the modern fashion. This is a piece to attempt in public 
without being too difficult for amateurs,.”—Atheneum. 

AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 














Les Huguenots, Robert le Diable, Masaniello, Ernani, Rigoletto, Puritani, S 
bula, Norma, Lucia, Lucrezia, Il Trovatore, Don Juan, 
Each Opera arranged by Clinton, price Is. 


Beethoven’s Sonatas. 


New Library Edition of the whole of the Sonatas complete ‘in two volumes, hand- 
somely bound, 10s. 6d. each, with Life and Portrait. Edited by W. Dorrett. 

‘“‘ There are many editions of Beethoven’s sonatas, German, French, and English ; 
but there is not one that we have seen, from which, taking all things into account— 
correctness and clearness of the text, elegance of form, and moderation of price—we 
have derived so much satisfaction as from the edition now before us. The text, after 
undergoing the revision of so able an editor as Mr. Dorrell, may be expected to be im- 
maculate ; and so, after a close examination, we find it to be; and the clearness and 
beauty of the paper and printing are not to be excelled. The value of the edition is 
much enhanced by an able and ee essay on the life and works of Beethoven 
from the pen of Mr. G. A. Macfarren ; and there is, moreover, an excellent portrait of 
the composer.—Daitly News. 


Pianoforte Works. 


Chopin’s Mazurkas for pianoforte, complete, edited by J. W. Davison, with Life 
and Portrait, 8s.; Mendelssohn’s Songs, without words, complete, edited by J. W. 
Davison, with Preface and Portrait, 7s. 6d.; Mozart’s Twelfth Mass for pianoforte, 
by H. Smart, complete, 3s.; Hossini’s Stabat Mater, ditto, ditto, 3s.; Boosey’s 100 
Waltzes, by Strauss, Lanner and LapiTzky, 3s. 6d.; Boosey’s National Dance Book, 
containing 100 Reels, Country Dances, &c., 2s. 6d. ; Moore’s 73 Irish Melodies for 
pianoforte, by NoRDMANN, 2s. 6d.; the Operatic Album, containing 100 gems for the 
pianoforte, price 7s. 6d., in cloth. a 



















Harmonium Music. 


Boosey’s 50 short Voluntaries, from the works of the great masters, 3s. 6d., cloth ; 
Boosey’s 250 Chants, 3s. 6d., cloth ; the Harmonium Museum, containing 100 Sacred 
and Secular Subjects, by the great masters, 7s. 6d.,cloth ; the Harmonium Operatic 
Album, containing 60 favourite Airs, 7s. 6d. 


Violin Music. 


De Beriot’s 7 Airs, with variations, ls.; Kreutzer’s 40 Studies, Is. 6d,; Rode’s 25 
Studies, 1s. 6d. ; Fiorillo’s 36 Caprices, 1s. 6d. ; Boosey’s 100 Dances (No, 1), Is. ; 100 
Dances (No. 2), 1s.; 100 Reels and Country Dances, 1s.; 100 Ballads, 1s.; 100 Operatic 
Airs, 1s.; 100 German Waltzes, Is.; 10 standard Overtures, 1s. ; 100 Exercises and 
Studies, by the great masters, 1s. Order Boosgys’ Editions, 


Flute Music. 
100 Exercises and Studies, by the great masters, 1s. ; 100 Dances, ls. ; 100 Operatic 
Airs, 1s, Arranged by PraTren. : 
Cornet Music. 
25 Duets for two cornets, 1s. ; 100 Dances, 1s. ; 100 Operatic Airs, Is. Arranged by 
it Tuomas Harpgr. ; 
{ " e 
t Concertina Music. 
100 Sacred Melodies, 1s. ; 100 Popular Melodies, 1s,; 100 Dances, Is. ; also, for the 
} German concertina, 100 Dances and Songs, Is. 
fi Tutors. 
BOOSEY’S SHILLING TUTORS, for the Pianoforte, Violin, Flute, Cornet a 


Pistons, English and German Concertinas, Harmonium and the Voice, all full size, 
containing from 26 to 36 pages each, edited by the most celebrated Professors. 


BOOSEY & SONS, HOLLES STREET. 





























j iememeeeeanen KULLAK. LES ARPEGES. Price 5s. 


‘“* After the exhibitions of mere difficulty, dissonance, and noise adopted by many 
pianoforte writers of the day, it is grateful to come in contact with music that embodies 
suc ‘i skill in construction that a great end may he achieved by tolerably facile means. 
Those who are ambitious to soar beyond the commonplace may find in this something 
to aid their flight.”’— The Critic. 

Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


K SILAS. TARENTELLE. Price ,4s. 
e 


" Sesreety any kind of composition has found more votaries among the highest 
musicians than that of the Tarentelle ; Auber, Rossini, Chopin, Stephen Heller, Pauer, 
have all contributed to it from the rich stores of their imagination, and this of M. 
Silas may fairly take its place by the side of any of them for its strength and originality. 
It has the wildness and rollicking vivacity so charsttefistic of the dance, with a oortaes 
roughness that is not unpleasing, and gives it considerable force and vigour. It is a 
piece that will certainly become popular, the more so, as while being effective and 
ae it has the advantage of not being overwhelmingly difficult.”—Manchester 

juardian, 





Asupown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


LISZT’S Arrangement of the MARCH from Richard 
e@ Wagner’s “ Tannhiuser,” Price 4s. 
_ “ Liszt's arrangement isin his own usual excellent style. He treats the air asa 
jeweller would a ie aed me surrounding it with a setting, rich, varied, and bril- 
Jiant, in admirable taste and keeping, from which the subject stands out clear and well 
defined. It does not present any especial difficulty to a good performer, and is a highly 
effective, brilliant piece.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
AsHpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 

FB. 


LISZT’S SOIREES DE VIENNE. Nine Valses- 
Caprices. Price 3s. to 5s. each. 

These celebrated Caprices, on Waltzes of Franz Schubert, have been ‘played with 

nt mana success by Mr. Charles Hallé, Herr Rubinstein and other distinguished 

pianists. 








Asupown & PArry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERGMANN’S RONDO APPASSIONATO. 


A, Dédié A Madame Davison, née Goddard. Price 4s, 
“ The theme of this Rondo is spirited and biting, a thing to tempt a pianist who 
commands humour and piquancy.”— Atheneum. 
Asnpown & Parry, 18 Hanover Square. 


ERGMANN’S REMINISCENCES D’OBERON. 
° TICE JS. 


“* Overdone, as we are, with arrangements of operatic airs, it is quite refreshing to 
meet with any so good as these ‘* Reminiscences’? of M. Ergmann. Although eas’ 
enough to make scarcely any pretensions beyond being a school piece, it is so well 
written,—the subjects are managed with so much ee and finish, there is so much 
spirit and variety in it, that the composer may well expect it to become extensively 
popular, It is founded on three of the favourite airs of Weber’s charming opera, two 
of which are most ingeniously interwoven together.”—Manchester Guardian. 


LONDON: 
ASHDOWN AND PARRY 
(Successors to Wessel and Co.), 

- 18 HANOVER SQUARE. 
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Revietvs. 
—_—+*- 

“ Romance ;” “ Impromptu a la Mazurka ;” “ Tarantelle;” 
Ops. 48, 50, and 51—for the pianoforte, by E. Smas. 
(Ashdown and Parry.) 

Like a great deal more of the music of the same composer 

with which from time to time we have made acquaintance, 

these little pieces, though interesting, are disappointing. 

Mr. Silas almost always raises expectation at the beginning 

of a composition, even where his original thought is meagre, 

by acertain richness of ingenuity in the setting. The “ Ro- 
mance” (in F major) is a case in point ; for though the melody 
has no intrinsic charm, as may be seen— 


Adagio. Ps 
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it is so clothed that it is really made much of. But out of 
this muchness very little springs, except a pedal-point on the 
dominant (page 3), which leads back to the theme, and is, 
after all, more pretentious than beautiful. The “Impromptu 
& la Mazurka” (in G major) opens prettily and without 
effort, besides, moreover, being well carried on. The effect 
of the crotchet pauses, in the second section of the first part 
(page 2), isquaint and happy. The first episode (vivo), in 
the'minor tonic, also sets out well; and the last (page 6), 
where a new subject is introduced by the left hand, imitated 
by the right, with the accompaniment in the bass, and again 
vice versa, is decidedly ingenious. And yet there is a certain 
dryness about the whole, which can only be attributed to a 
poverty of melodic invention. The “ Tarantelle” (in B flat 
minor) is at first sight, without exception, the least inviting 
movement of its class that we can remember; and yet the 
theme promises fairly :— 
«<pieeen 
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and there is a decided character (apart from its cleverness) 
about the rest, always excepting the episodic remplissage, 
commencing in B minor, at page 4, and resumed at page 9, 
which receives a development it in no way merits. The 
real episode, in D flat (page 4), is vigorous, if not brilliant. 
Nevertheless, again, the whole, as a whole, is dry. The 
tunes are not amiable; they neither catch the ear, nor win 
the heart. Nous sommes bien fachés; mais c’est comme 
ga.” (Voltaire). 

“ Christmas Hymn” (“ Hark, the herald angels sing”), by 
Gerorce H. Lake (Addison and Co.), is a pure, melodious, 
and really devotional piece of vocal four-part writing, which 
does credit to the composer. 

“New Tunes to Choice Words,” music by T. Mursy 
(Groombridge and Co.), proceed much in the same manner 
in which they began. “Intended for use in schools and 





homes,” they may, or may not, find their way to a good 
many. They can do no harm wherever they may chance to 
penetrate; and that is something now-a-days. 


The Hymns and Canticles of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, with the Easter Anthems and Atha- 
nasian Creed, marked and pointed for Chanting, by EDWARD 
J. Spark (Novello, J. H. and J. Parker), will be found of 
some utility. 

“ We Two,’—duettino, words by J. P. Doveras, music by 
Henry Smart (Cramer, Beale, and Co.), is one of those 
graceful, highly finished, and at the same time spontaneously 
melodious little pieces which this elegant composer knows 
so well how to write, and of which he has produced so many 
admirable specimens. It is for soprano and baritone voices, 
the latter of which commences with a phrase marked alike 
by breadth of expression and genuine tunefulness. The 
duet progresses as it begins, the interest increasing as it ad- 
vances, and sustained till the end, at which point the ear 
feels greatly disappointed that its function is no longer in 
request. ‘ Come, let us go to the land,”—duettino, words by 
Barry CoRNWALL, music by Henry Smart (same pub- 
lishers), is, if possible, even better. This is for mezzo- 
soprano and tenor. ‘The gentleman takes the initiative 
again, and with the subjoined most engaging phrase of 
melody :— 


























ry ’ se t t y —— 
land, let us go to the land, Wherethe vio - lets grow 
The phrase given to the lady is even more beautiful, but 
too extended for quotation. The point on the words, “O’er 
the waters, over the snow,” where the key of E major is, as 
it were, caressed, until it is perforce relinquished for the 
dominant of the original key F), thence to glide back to the 
tonic (“ Let’s go thither”), is as fresh and lovely as it is in- 
genious. But if we were able to pick out all the beauties in 
this charming piece, we (short as it is) should fill a page 
with music type. “Come back to me, love,”— words b 
Cuarues Hoare, music by Henry Smart (Chappell and 
Co.), is perhaps best of all. The inborn grace of melody 
and harmony could hardly be exemplified more felicitously 
than in this unpretending and exquisite ballad. The poetry of 
Mr. Hoare is, we are glad to be able to add, almost worthy 
to be allied with music so “ pure and undefiled.” Nothing 
could possibly be more simple, and nothing more refined and 
less commonplace : — 
“T am so weary, life is so dreary, 
Come back to me, love, thy presence is spring; 
Grief it will banish, sorrow will vanish, 
Sunshine again to this bosom ’t will bring,— 
Come back to me, love, come back to me, 
Only this heart knows how welcome you'll be.” 
The third and fourth lines would be better, if less harmo- 
nious, with three “’t wills,” thus :— 
“ Grief ’t will make vanish, sorrow ’t will banish, 
Sunshine again to this bosom ’t will bring.” 
At any rate, the third line is clumsy as it stands. Thg 
second stanza is as follows :-— 
“ May was just budding, Love was just flooding 
Life with delights, ere I parted from thee ; 7 
Cruel, unheeding, they slighted thy pleading, 
But still thy heart lingers, I know, love, with me. 
Come back to me, love,” &c. &c. 
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The only difficulty is to guess whether he left her, or she 
left him; and in either case why either left other. When 
we listen to Mr. Smart’s music, however, we feel sure that 
the composer has divined the secrets, and under that spell 
imagine we know it ourselves (though we positively don’t). 

“ Florence” — nocturne for the pianoforte—by BrinLEy 
Ricwarps (Chappell and Co.). We wish Mr. Richards, who 
writes with such elegance, correctness and fluency, would 
give out a few more such graceful effusions as this nocturne 
in E flat, which is in every sense attractive—as good, in 
short, as his Ethel, and worthy to be entitled Agnes. Was 
Mr. Richards immersed in the enchanting pages of David 
Copperfield when he conceived it? Our columns are open 
to any explanation it may be agreeable to furnish. At all 
events we are extremely curious to know why this nocturne 
was not christened after Mr. Dickens’s most charming and 
unselfish heroine—a sozt of Laura Pendennis, who would 
hardly have been cruel to Fanny, the kind and pretty nurse 
of her darling Arthur. 

“ Buona notte, nocturne ;” Ronde des Pécheurs, scéne 
caractéristique ; “ Valeska”—Mazurka de Salon; pour le 
piano; op. 70,71, and 72—A.Scu.Lorsser (Chappell and Co). 

There is merit in each of these pieces, which are as healthy 
specimens of what is styled drawing-room music as could 
be well desired. Nevertheless, the one which in our opinion 
entirely distances its companions is the mazurka—“ Valeska” 
—which has three good themes (well contrasted), decided 
character, is thoroughly well written (as indeed they are 
all), and is brilliant without being difficult. The nocturne, 
with its eternal crossings of the left hand over the right, is 
somewhat over sentimental, while not ungraceful. The 
Ronde des Pécheurs has an extremely pretty episode (a la 
Auber) which comes in F at page 3, and in A flat at page 
8; besides a chord to which we have taken a liking :— 
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The remainder is of amore ordinary stamp. Herr Schloes- 
ser, by the way, does enough to be rated for not doing more. 
V——o oo 


MUSIC RECEIVED FOR REVIEW. 


CHAPPELL & CO. 
PIANOFORTE. 


Ganz (WituELm).—“ Guillaume Tell,” grand duo. 
Ditto. “ Obéron,” itto. 
Ditto. “ Paroles d’amour.” 


“*Le bonheur supréme.” 


ADDISON, HOLLIER & LUCAS. 
PIANOFORTE. 
ScuuLTHEs (WILHELM),—“ Maris Stella.” Barcarolle. 


ROBERT COCKS & CO, 
vo 


AL. 
Morty (H. K.).=“* Linger, linger gentle‘maiden.” 
CLARK, 


! Ditto. 


VOCAL. , 
Mortey (H., K.).—** O sister, sing the song I love.” 
EMERY & CO. 
VOCAL. 
Crump (ARTHUR).—“ Sing, sweet harp.” 
DUNCAN, DAVISON & CO. 


VOCAL. 
Mortey (H. K.).— I never knew how dear thou wert.” 
JEWELL. 
VOCAL, 
Gitpert (BENNeTT).—* The bondman.” 
Ditto. * Fairies’ song.” 
Ditto. : Farewell.” 
PIANOFORTE, 
GILBERT (BENNETT).—“ Scales and chords in all the major and minor keys.’ 
Ditto. * Souvenir de Cambria.” F 
Ditto. ** Esmeralda Schottische.”* 





MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. , 


(From our own Correspondent). 
January 23. 

Tere is nothing I have to tell you this week equal in import- 
ance to the production of the new opera by Verdi at the Thédtre 
Italien last Sunday week. Un Ballo in Maschera is seg | 
identical ‘in subject with the Gustavus III. of Auber; but M. 
Somma, the young poet to whom the libretto is due, has not fol- 
lowed Scribe’s example in writing a ballet-opera, but has simply 
composed a lyrical drama, to the perfection of which neither dance 
music, nor the legs, nor the arms of choregraphs are required. 
This same M. Somma was once what is called regisseur at the 
Trieste theatre, but has given himself up since to the muses 
collectively, and has produced, it is said, many good things, among 
which is cited Parasina, a tragedy composed for Madame Ristori. 
But to our opera. Originally it was to have been brought out at 
the San Carlo in Naples for the carnival of 1858; but the authorities 
then and there could no more abide conspirators than Dame Quickly 
could abide swaggerers, and so teased and plagued the com- 
poser during the rehearsals, wanting this dramatic effect, and that 
burst of emotion to be sacrificed to police squeamishness, that one 
fine day he rolled up his score, put it in his pocket, and walked 
home, defying the threatened law proceedings of the manager, who 
modestly laid his damages at 10,000/, The proceedings in the suit 
of Garibaldi and others versus Francis Bomba having commenced 
in the meanwhile, and not being likely to terminate favourably to 
the defendant, the manager’s action has been postponed sine die. 
After a year’s interval the composer spied a chance for his work 
at the Apollo Theatre in Rome. Here too the censorship had to 
be reckoned with; and, to conciliate the papal government, the 
action of the piece was transferred to Boston in America, of all 
places in the world where since its first foundation by the Puritan 
forefathers of its present inhabitants, there never yet in all likeli- 
hood was seen even a single masquerader. The King of Sweden 
was changed into an English governor, and in this shape the work 
was represented at the carnival of 1859 with the most complete 
success. The principal singers on that occasion were M. Fras-. 
chini (the tenor of “ the curse,” as he used to be called in 1847, 
when he screamed in the interest of Mr. Lumley at her Majesty’s 
Theatre, at the commencement of the formidable opposition at 
Covent Garden), Geraldini, a baritone now in St. Petersburg, Mad. 
Julienne Dejean (at Covent Garden in 1849, where she made a 
sensation with Signor Tamberlik in the famous duet in Donizetti’s 
Martiri),* Mlle. Sbriscia, and Mlle. Scotti. The critics here have 
a way of regarding everything produced on a Sunday to be as 
good as damned before it has seen the lights, the managers being 
supposed to reserve their most doubtful attempts for that day. 
But M. Calzado has reversed this state of things, and seems to 
have adopted the maxim, the better the day the better the deed ; 
for he could not have entertained any doubt that Verdi’s opera 
would turn out as it has done, a thorough success. The cast of the 
characters comprehends the names of Mads. Alboni and Penco, 
Mlle. Batta, and MM. Graziani and M:».0, all of whom, with the 
exception perhaps of the last named, who is labouring under 
illness, exerted themselves with marked effect. The latest work 
of the Italian composer is pronounced by those who are better 
entitled to be heard on the subject than your humble corre- 
spondent to rank with his best works, and in some respects to 
surpass them notably in the orchestration, which is more careful, 
and evinces more signs of thoughtful claboration than is usual 
with Verdi. The general character of the opera is something 
between the Trovatore and the Traviata, having much of the 
vigour of the former blended with the lighter graces of the latter. 

The Théatre Lyrique has just given to the world a new opéra 
comique in one act, the composition of M. H. Louis Lacombe. 
The title of this production is Za Madone, and the libretto, the 
work of M. Carmouche, is absurd, even beyond the large limits of 
toleration allowed to operatic writers. A painter wants a model 
for a madonna, which is to be placed;in the Vatican, and finds 
a suitable subject in a peasant girl, whom he induces to sit to him 





* The lyrical version of Corneille’s Polyeucte,in which Rachel’s “Je 
crois” made the good folks in England believe she really had herself 
apostacised, i 
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in his studies. The girl, however, has a lover who is frightfully 
jealous, and comes and makes a scene in the painter’s room, after 
singing a barcarole outside, to let them know he is coming. He is 
just threatening his intended with instant death, when the painter 
appears and explains the affair, and offers his sitter the price he is 
to receive for the picture. ‘Thereupon a general shaking of hands 
and embracing. M. Lacombe’s music is a fit match for this 
ridiculously empty nonsense. It is as dull as one of the composer's 
symphonies which it resembles, indeed, far more than an opera. 
M. Louis Lacombe has evidently no other vocation than that he 
has previously proved to the world the perpetration of unendurable 
symphonies, and crabbed digital performances on the pianoforte. 
et him adhere to it. 

We are in the full tide of concert giving. Heaven save the 
mark! The most important given during the past week have 
been those of M. Magnus, a composer and pianist; of M. Hans 
Seeling, also a composer and pianist, both honourable men, and 
lastly of young Henri Ketten, really a very clever boy, as many 
of your readers well know, for he has already been twice to 
London where he played at the Hanover Square Rooms. M. 
Vincent Adler has also given a concert. 

Ihave a few items of foreign news touching musical matters, 
which may prove interesting, and therefore I proceed to impart. 
The fascinating Madame Castellan has been delighting the citizens 
of Hamburg with her beauty and her vocal and histrionic talents, 
as a member of an Italian troupe conducted by MM. Lasina. They 
only played for six nights, and are off to Mainz. Madame Cas- 
tellan’s greatest success was in Lucrezia Borgia, in which she 
proved herself an actress and a singer of equally distinguished 
merit. The bland, suave, and ever-buoyant ex-director of her 
Majesty’s ‘Theatre, London, Lumley, is at the head of an Italian 
operatic company, who have just amalgamated with that of the 
Regio Theatre in Turin, through the intervention, it is said, of an 
exalted personage. Verily, Lumley, thou art the petted Benjamin 
of Dame Fortune, who, if she occasionally cuff thee in her tan- 
trums, rewardeth thee straightway with some lucky card, which 
thou playest with skill! From Turin let us speed—well wrapped 
in furs—to St. Petersburg, city of sad memory, that bereft us of 
our beloved Bosio, and on which, therefore, I could find it in my 
heart to pour out the imprecations of Camille on Rome, but that 
they would remind me of another mournful loss. The subscribers 
to the Italian Opera in the northern capital are, it appears, not 
over-satisfied with the manner in which they are being treated. 
Many of the artists engaged—Mongini among the number—have 
not yet been heard, and Madame Fioretti is thrust forward night 
after night. This lady is said to be most extravagantly rewarded for 
her services, but the fact is not so bad as was reported. She does 
not receive 70,000 francs per month, but 45,000, which is quite 
enough, especially as others in the company are so poorly paid as 
to have scarcely means enough to pay for warming their rooms— 
an indispensable necessity when the thermometer marks 15° below 
zero. ‘The very thought is enough to turn one into solid Wen- 
ham ; so let us quickly thaw our imaginations, and slide down this 
meridian to the latitude of Madrid, where we shall find an excel- 
lent Italian Opera company playingVerdi’s opera Simon Boccanegra, 
which, as it has never yet been heard in London, will, I trust, 
prove an agreeable novelty. The principal male singers are MM. 
Fraschini (he of “the curse”), Geraldini, and Bouché. I am sorry 
that the prima donna is no better gifted or higher skilled a person 
than Mlle. Sarolta, who did not shed brilliancy over the inception 
of Mr. E. T. Smith’s first season at her Majesty’s. If the Court 
of Madrid admires her, however, what can humble folk do? Talk- 
ing about non-talented artists, let me give you, from a Paris thea- 
trical paper, a pithy announcement of who the successor of Gra- 
ziani is to be next year. Thus it runs:—“ M. Beneventano de la 
Piana, del Bosco, barone, is engaged at the Italian Theatre in Paris 
for next year.” Nous rirons. (What fun!) The exclamation is 
wonderfully natural and germane to the matter, as every one will 
agree who has any experience of the artist in question. He had the 
impudence to display his blobby and unctuous person in the charac- 
ter of Don Juan once at her Majesty's. One felt inclined to ask 
Leporello “ who's your fat friend ?” I like this blunt, frank, out- 
spoken expression of opinion on the part of some of the critics 
here—the unpaid. Your English critics are all unpaid: why, then, 





are they so inconceivably mealy mouthed? There is one gentle« 
man, M. Alexis Rodet, who exercises the office of dramatic 
critic to a theatrical paper, and whose freedom of hand in ripping 
up delinquents is perfectly admirable. There is a grim humour 
in his style of dissecting a subject, and he seems to grin a ghastly 
grin throughout the operation at every slash. I will give you a 
te of his modus operandi in the matter of a new piece at 
the Gymnase, in four acts, entitled Za Famille de Puimené. The 
critic starts off with “ Heaven forgive me, but I do believe M. 
Edouard Foussier (the author) calls this a comedy. Well, call it 
a comedy if you will. But if the hussey chastises the manners of 
the time, it is not ridendo I'll be sworn. It is dark, gloomy, and 
lugubrious as a fourth-class funeral equipage, monotonous as a 
desert, and tiresome as M. Augier’s Effrontés. (Admire this 
pinking of two poor fellows at one thrust!) Then he shows how 
the materials of the piece are all used up and worn out, and 
wonders how the Gymnase ever came to give shelter to such a 
stingy indigestible production, which he afterwards likens to a bear 
escaped from the Vaudeville under its former management, and 
calls it old'and ugly. He then sums up the hacknied programme 
of dramatic interest on which it is based, thus :— 
“The mother who comes to require her son of the courtesan.” 
“The courtesan who possesses a family secret and makes the mother 
tremble.” 
“The mother who confesses her offence to the son.” 
“The son who pardons his mother.” 
“ The courtesan who frightens all the family with ‘a ‘promise of mar- 
riage’ of the son !” 

It would seem that there is no action for breach of promise in 
French law, and so the critic laughs at the author for his ignorance 
of the code, and derides the Beotian simplicity of the family he 
has invented, who allow themselves to be alarmed by such a 
legal scarecrow. As the last two acts turn entirely on 
this gross improbability, the piece is thus pretty completely 
out. of court; and the exclamation which winds up the 
analysis of the plot—“ an accommodating dénotiment—a gentleman 
who was thought to be dead, and who is not !!!”—becomes uneces- 
sary even as a coup de grace. But the critic’s work isn’t finished 

et ; for he manages to give his prostrate and lifeless victim another 
kick or twoin pas the actress who played the courtesan. The 
character and the actress are thus described at one stroke :—“ She 
is the bugbear of the piece; a host of atrocities, each blacker than 
the other, are gratuitously laid to her charge; there is a certain 
abstraction of jewellery which I am even now unable #. explain; 
but she has a good broad back, and she perks up against it ina 
very natural and dignified manner.” This is the way to make war 
against dunces and incapables. 

Frederic Lemaitre is still, advanced in years as he must be, the 
monarch of all he surveys in the field of melodrame. Victor 
Sejour’s André Gerard, the original, I believe, of Dion Bouci- 
cault’s Janet Pride, was revived at the Gaité the other night, and 
this splendid veteran made his audience weep and shudder with 
a gesture, an accent, an expression of countenance precisely as in 
his palmiest days. Mlle. Lia Felix, who plays in the same drama, 
bids fair, though in a lower arena, to approach the glorious 
achievements of her sister, the lamented Rachel. Mlle. Tordeus, 
a new tragic actress, made her début in the Ciel at the Odéon. She 
is very accomplished in her art, but does not seem endowed with 
the true stuff of a great actress. Mboliére’s féte was kept, accord- 
ing to custom, on the first day of the year, at the Comédie Fran- 
¢gaise. The pieces played were Tartufe and Le Malade Imaginaire, 
followed by the ceremony, in which every member of the company 
places a wreath of laurels at the foot of the pedestal on which is 
placed. the bust of the great man. 7 

I do not know that I have anything more to tell you this week, 
except that M. de Mirecourt, the well-known biographer of con- 
temporary celebrities, is not, as was fondly supposed by those un- 
grateful folks who owe their “lives” to him, dead. He is, some 
one writes to say, on the contrary, fat and well, and has been in no 
danger of starving, as was said. Men like M. de Mirecourt do 
not starve, says his friend. What does he mean? I should say 
insinuate, but that it is his friend who speaks. To counterbalance 
the resuscitation of this literary notoriety, the world of art and 
letters have experienced a severe loss in the death of Mad. Menne- 
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chet de Barival, a generous and enlightened patroness. A grand 
musical service was performed over her remains in the church of 
Notre Dame de Lorette. 

M. Nabich, the celebrated trombonist,’is now in Paris, as his 
neighbours, wherever he is living, will pretty soon learn to their 
sorrow. When he was in London he lived in Newman Street, 
where his memory will be for ever embalmed in the curses of the 
inhabitants at his furious blasts when practising to retain his mas- 
tery over that dolorous implement of torture. The shaky man- 
sions of that gloomy thoroughfare were imperilled as by an earth- 
quake (a trombonement de terre) or a tornado, for the man blew a 
hurricane through his brazen tube. Some thought it was the 
crack of doom, and/an old applewoman at the corner fell down on 
her knees, and confessed her sins aloud. WNabich is in Paris, 


SS 


VIENNA. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 





Jan, 15,1861, 


Two operas, not hitherto given in London, have been performed 
during the last week at the Karntnerthor Theatre. On Thurs- 
day Don Sebastian, by Donizetti, and on Saturday The Merry 
Wives of Windsor, by G. Otto Nicolai. 

Donizetti’s is a work of great pretensions, but of inferior merit 
compared to his other operas. It is in the ultra-Italian style, con- 
sisting of pompous recitatives, lengthy andantes, and noisy com- 
mon-place “caballettas.” The solos of the tenor and baritone 
(known to the concert-going public of England as “ In terra sola” 
and “QO Lisbona”), a funeral march, and a septet in the fourth 
act, are the only morceaux worthy of notice. The rest of the opera 
presents nothing remarkable either in melody or composition. The 
instrumentation is careful throughout, but not so effective as usual 
with modern composers. The libretto is a combination of the his- 
torical and romantic. Don Sebastian, King of Portugal (Herr 
Ander), pardons and releases Zayda, an African maiden (Mad. 
Csillag), from the hands of the executioners, as he is leaving 
Lisbon on an expedition against the Arabs. Zayda follows the 
king into Africa, and saves his life by interceding with her 
countrymen, by whom he has been overcome in battle. The king 
is allowed to escape, and returns to Portugal, where, during his 
absence, the conspirators, Don Antonio (Herr Campe), and Don 
Juan (HerrDrachler), have usurped the throne, and declared the 
king to have been slain in Africa. The funeral rites are being 
performed at the moment of Don Sebastian’s return. He forbids 
their progress, but is arrested by command of the conspirators, 
and condemned to death. Zayda, who has secretly followed him, 
again intercedes for his life, but this time in vain, and is also 
sentenced to execution by the Inquisition. In the last act both 
are found awaiting their fate. A paper is brought for the king’s 
signature ; it gives both their liberty, upon the condition that 
Don Sebastian will assign the throne of Portugal to Philip II. of 
Spain. The condition is refused, and death seems inevitable, 
when the voice of Camoens (Herr Beck), a minstrel and faithfal 
attendant of the king, is heard outside the walls of the prison. 
Camoens appears, and offers means of escape. Flight is attempted, 
but the fugitives are discovered and shot by the soldiery of the 
usurpers. Such is a rough outline of the plot. Many of the 
situations are very telling; for instance, the appearance of Zayda 
before the Inquisition, the return of Don Sebastian to Lisbon 
during the celebration of the funeral rites, &c. 

Mad. Csillag displays much dramatic talent in her impersonation 
of Zayda, a part which she may be said to have “ created,” accord- 
ing to the French expression. Herr Beck sings the music of 
— admirably, and Herr Ander ably represents the hero of 

é story. 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, by Nicolai, is altogether in a 
different style from Donizetti's opera. The music is graceful and 
melodious throughout, and well adapted to the amusing incidents 
of the popular comedy which has been taken for the libretto. 
Some of the motifs remind the hearer of Bellini and Rossini, but 
their skilful and musicianlike treatment goes a long way to excuse 
their questionable originality. The overture consists of many of 
the subjects which occur in the opera, and is very brilliant. Among 
the most charming morceaux d'ensemble, and there are many, can 








be mentioned the first duet between the two ladies and the finale 
to the third act; also a duet for tenor and soprano, with violin 
accompaniment, which certainly gives the composer a very great 
claim to novelty of construction and instrumentation. 

Herr Schmid was somewhat too serious as Sir John Falstaff, 
but his powerful voice and excellent “make up” gave an im- 
portance to the part such as, with a little more jollity, would have 
left nothing to be desired. Mad. Wildauer was vivacious and 
fascinating as Mrs. Ford. Herr Mayerhofer, certainly one of the 
most painstaking and efficient members of the Karntnerthor com- 

any—a conscientious artist in every respect—-performed the 
— husband, and sang the music allotted to the part to per- 
ection. 

It is surprising that this opera of Nicolai has not yet been 
given in England. Whether on the Italian or English stage, it is 
almost certain of success, Balfe, it is true, has tried the same 
libretto, but that surely is no reason why this version should not 
be heard. 

On Sunday the second Philharmonic Concert of the season, of 
which the programme was as follows : — 

Mendelssohn,—overture, Athalia. 

Bach,— Suite; air, “ Bownée Gigue,” in D. 

Handel,—“ O ruddier than the cherry,” sung by Herr Mayerhofer. 
Cherubini,—overture, Medea. 

Schumann,—symphony in B flat. 


Truly a model programme, and one which I commend to the 
notice of the London societies. The performance of Mendel- 
ssohn’s overture was a treat seldom to be equalled, and never sur- 

assed. Greater precision and verve cannot possibly be imagined. 

t was a performance to be recollected by all who had the good 
fortune to hear it, and one which a lover of Mendelssohn may envy. 
Although the Philharmonic Concerts are given in the Kirntnerthor 
theatre, and by the Kirntnerthor theatre orchestra, the Imperial 
edict prohibiting encores is not enforced. The audience is on these 
occasions allowed to have its own way. On Sunday, consequently, 
the air in Bach’s Suite was obliged to be repeated, and well the 
compliment was deserved. Whether intentionally or by accident 
selected, I know not; but the two first morceauz of the programme 
were most admirably adapted for the display of the great strength of 
the Karntnerthor band, which consists in the stringed instruments. 
The violins in tie Athalia had a most thrilling effect, as also in the 
second movement of Bach’s Suite. Herr Mayerhofer sang the 
Polyphemean love-song after the manner of his master, Staudigl, 
pronouncing the English words with a distinctness which would 
put many of our native basses to the blush. The execution of 
Cherubini’s overture was an exception to the general perfection of 
the performances by the band. It would perhaps have been almust 
too much to have expected the same irreproachable ensemble as 
distinguished the two first. Not that there was any decided fault 
to find, but the preceding perfection of execution made the slight- 
est indecision and falling off in this instance apparent. Schu- 
mann’s symphony is an important work. The first movement, 
somewhat trivial in its subject and instrumentation, is not worthy 
of the two last, which evince the sentiment and depth of thought 
of a true musician. It was admirably rendered. 
ANTEATER, 
—_— oo 


PESTH. 
January 18th, 1861. 

Anp why not? A letter from Hungary will perhaps have the 
advantage of novelty to the reader of the Mustcar, Worzp, 
although it may not contain more information about the music 

oing on here than ean be acquired in a hurried visit of two days. 

et us see what there is to say about this hotbed of revolutions, this 
city of the Magyars, and at once the pride and fear of their 
oppressors. The journey hither—no, it would require the pen 
and experience of a McClintock to make a description of that on a 
winter night interesting. To my unobservant nature it seemed 
monotonous enough. 

Put into a comfortable carriage at the Vienna Railway Station, 
at seven o’¢lock in the evening, I was told to get out of the same 
at Pesth at five o'clock the next morning. No remarkable incident 
having occurred during the interval, except an occasional attempt 
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to look through the frozen window panes at the country covered 
with snow, which glittered in the bright moonlight. The* usual 
unpleasant. consequences of arriving in any town at five 
o’clock on a winter morning were not wanting in this instance. 
Porters half asleep; drivers and horses quite ditto; gas-lamps 
looking sickly, as if they were tired of being alight; the long delay 
at the hotel door; the sullen reception by the surly, sleepy con- 
cierge, who wanders about in his shirt and trousers, with candle 
in one hand, and bunch of clanking keys in the other, to find you 
a vacant room; the dreary appearance of the apartment; the 
difficulty of getting warm in that small bed between the peculiar 
continental substitutes for sheets ; in short, all the little miseries of 
night travelling followed in their turn, and had to be endured, 
They were, however, forgotten by breakfast time, when some good 
coffee and half a dozen made dishes (representatives of the tea and 
toast, two eggs, and a slice of ham of England) gave strength to 
encounter the sight-seeing labours of the day. A quick walk 
(sauntering this weather is out of the question) through the prin- 
cipal streets, which are allas broad as Portland Place, convinced 
me that Pesth is a beautiful city, containing fine public buildings 
and handsome well-built houses. Covered with snow, it has a 
clean appearance. Of its natural colour I cannot speak, or 
whether, in common with other cities, it has its own peculiar odour, 
T am unable to say. Snow and frost conceal both, and so far Pesth 
is seen under favourable circumstances in the winter. According 
to the advice of the landlord of the Jiiger Horn (an hotel which, 
in the words of Bradshaw, contains every accommodation for large 
and small families), my first visit was to the new Museum; and 
a very pleasant time I passed there, in company with a poorly- 
clad but well-informed intelligent old gentleman, one of the 
resident Panizzi of the institution. The building is imposing in 
appearance. It would not suffer in comparison with its sister in 
page Russell Street, and there is a striking family likeness between 
the two. 

One of the principal galleries is used as a hall for public 
meetings. The contents of the museum, which are both numerous 
and interesting, are not yet put in order or catalogued. They 
include some good statuary, ancient and modern, a large collection 
of armoury, mostly belonging to Hungary, old jewels, &c. &c. 
Among other things, I saw a pianoforte, said to have been made 
in the 16th century, which would make William Chappell’s mouth 
water to look at. It’s a question for “ Notes and Queries,” 
whether an instrument of such an age exists in England. The 
size of the one in question is about that of a harpsichord, while 
in form, it is exactly similar to a grand piano of the present day. 
The case is elaborately decorated with the armorial bearings of the 
family (Karoly) to which it belonged, showing the great value set 
upon the instrument. It is in excellent preservation. 

Another object of interest to which my amiable companion called 
my particular attention, was the skeleton of an ancient knight, 
which had been dug up near the eity. Judging from the coins 
and his armour, discovered near the remains, the old warrior was 
buried during the 9th century. In the skull is a large aperture, 
which, during life, had evidently been covered by the silver plate 
found at its side. “This is interesting, said my friend,” as it 
shows that the remedy for a broken head is not of such modern 
invention as the present doctors suppose. I nodded assent, 
thinking what an intolerable headache the old knight must have 
had; returned to my pianoforte, regretting William Chappell 
poe and more, knowing how much he could say upon such a 
subject. 

It was five o’clock before I could get away from the museum. 
A hasty dinner, and then to the German theatre, which begins at 
6°30. There are two theatres in Pesth, one, at which the per- 
formances are in the Hungarian language, and another where they 
are given in German. At the latter, Wachtel the tenor, dismissed 
from Vienna, has had immense success. The opera was Le 
Postillon de Lonjumeau. Not a very remarkable performance in 
any respect. It reminded me forcibly of an Italian opera at 
Manchester, with a local band and chorus, and was neither better 
nor worse. ‘The house was crammed, about 4000 persons present. 
After each act, the fortunate tenor was kept bowing and scraping 
his acknowledgments of the enthusiastic “Eljens” of the de« 
lighted audience for ten or fifteen minutes, and at the end, was 
baried alive in wreathes and bouquets. 


So much for the first day in Pesth. 
On the second and last [ was told to visit Kaiserbad, a bathing 
establishment some five miles from the city, on the opposite side 
of the Danube. An agreeable drive through the celebrated fortress 
of Ofen—which fortress, by the way, is a town in itself—brought 
me to Kaiserbad, a handsome stack of buildings erected for bath- 
ing purposes near eleven hot springs, which give an inexhaustible 
supply of mineral water. Here are baths of all sorts for every 
class—the Volksbad, the bath for the rich, the swimming-bath, 
—in fact, baths in every shape and size that can be imagined. 
During the summer a ball-room connected with the establishment 
is open, in which a band plays night and day; concerts are given ; 
roulette tables, cards, and every amusement provided which can 
promote the pleasure of the visitors. 
Having seen Kaiserbad, I was not to forget the new synagogue, 
one of the handsomest temples in Europe. Curiosity being ex- 
cited by such a description, upon returning to Pesth, I repaired 
thither. The building justified its reputation. It is magnificent. 
In the Moorish style of architecture and decoration, it is just such 
a structure as Owen Jones, with unlimited funds at his command, 
would erect. It will accommodate from 8,000 to 10,000 persons, 
and has been but recently thrown open. 
My last evening in Pesth I passed at the Hungarian Theatre, 
listening to avery capital performance of Donizetti’s Belisario. The 
principal singers were excellent; the baritone indeed very first- 
rate; the band and chorus efficient and complete ; the scenery and 
dresses admirable, quite refreshing after the worn-out dirty canvas 
and rags to which I have been lately accustomed at the Opera 
House in Vienna. The Hungarians have without exception donned 
their national costume in spite of its having been forbidden by the 
Austrians since 1848. The gay colours of the ladies’ dresses, the 
jaunty jackets of every shade worn by the men, give a theatre or 
any other place of public resort in Hungary a very much gayer 
appearance than can be seen in our country. 
hus ends the account of my visit to Pesth. If not interesting, 
it is not very long; and so aldzotos szolgaja. 
4 ANTEATER. 
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Petters to the Eritor. 


eee 
THE DOUBLE FLAT. 

Sir,—Your correspondent “ Philharmonic” does not seem to be aware 
that the celebrated Hummel, in his valuable Pianoforte School, proposed 
a new character for the double flat. At page 18 of this work Hummel 
says :—“ As the character for the double flat hitherto in use is apt to 
confuse the eyes, particularly in chords with several flats placed over 
each other, and as we have already an appropriate and simple mark for 
the double sharp, it were to be wished that the double flat should also 
be expressed by a single character. I venture to propose for this pur- 
pose “7. Should any person invent and introduce a character still 
more convenient, the musical world will be indebted to him for doing 
s0.”—Boosey’s edition. 

I think the above an improvement on those proposed by “ Phil- 
harmonic.” 

Your obedient servant, 


January 23rd, 1861. W. HC. ' 
—— 


MR.“WALLWORTH AS GRIFFIN. 

Srr,—May I correct an error in your report of Victorine at the Royal 
English Opera? You say the parts were played by the same artists as 
last year, except in the cases of Victorine and Julian, There was another 
exception, the important part of Griffin played last year by Mr. Honey. 
I played it this season for the first time, with what success I leave to 
the judgment of others. Apologising for troubling you with this, 
Lam, Sir, yours very respectful 
pik senegal T. A. WALLWORTH. 

81, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, 

Jan. 22, 1861. 
— 

Erratum.—lIn our notice of the Sacred Harmonic Society last 
week, omit the second sentence, which destroys the sense of the 
latter portion of the article—By desire of our Reporter. — ‘ 

An Italian correspondent of the Morning Post mentions with 
commendation two singers —Signora Casoni, a contralto, and 





Signor Cima, a baritone—who have lately returned from Rio. _ 
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Birth, 
On Wednesday morning, the 23rd inst., Mad. Sainton-Dolby (wife of 
Prosper Sainton, Esq.), of a son. 








Advertisements. 


ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—tLessee, Mr. E. T. 
SMITH.—THIS EVENING will be performed Balfe’s popular Opera of 

THE BOHEMIAN GIRL. Thaddeus, Mr. Swirt; Florestine, Mr. Terrorr; 
Devilshoof, Mr. BARTLEMAN; Count Arnheim, Mr. SaNTLEY; Queen of the Gipsies, Mad. 
Lemaire; andArline,Mlle, Parepa. Concludingwith the Children’s great successful comic 
pantomime, entitled HARLEQUIN AND TOM THUMB; or, Merlin the Magician and 
the good Fairies of the;Court of King Arthur. The gorgeous new scenery and effects by 
Beverley, Harlequin, Clown, Pantaloon, and Columbine, by the celebrated Lauri 
Family. Sprites by the tribe of Arabs. On which occasion the Rocky Mountain Wonders 
and Flying Americans will appear. Doors open at half-past 6, commences at 7 o’clock 
each evening. Carriages to be ordered for half-past 11. Box-office open daily from 
10 to 5, where places may be secured. Notice.—Srms Reeves will make his reappear- 
ance in the favourite character of Robin Hood on aor the 5th of February. In 
active preparation, a new grand romantic opera, entitled THE AMBER WITCH 
(the music composed expressly for this theatre, by W-V.Wattace). The last Grand 
Morning Performance of the children’s}Pantomime, TOM THUMB, to-day (Saturday), 


at 2 0’clock. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.—Lessee, Mr. E. 

T. SMITH. THIS EVENING (Saturday) Her Majesty’s servants will perform 
the new comedy, entitled THE ADVENTURES OF A BILLET-DOUX. The 
new grand Comic Christmas Pantomime of PETER WILKINS Scenery by Beverley. 
‘The opening by Blanchard. Produced under the superintendence of Robert Roxby. 
Harlequins, Mr. Cormack and Mr. St. Maine; Columbines, the Misses Guiness ; 
Pantaloons, Mr. Naylor and Mr. E. R.Martin; Clowns, Mr. Hulineand Mr. R. Power, 
and a little one in by Young Huline; Sprites, by the celebrated Lavator Lee Family. 
A Grand Morning Performance of the Children’s Pantomime, PETER WILKINS 
on Wednesday next, commencing at 2 o’clock, Mr. and Mrs. Caartes Kean will 
appear on Monday next, the 28th,in Shakspeare’s play of HAMLET. Hamlet, Mr. 
Cuartes Kean (his first appearance at this theatre for eighteen years) ; Gertrude, 
Mrs. CuarLes Kean. On Tuesday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. On Wed- 
nesday, HAMLET. On Thursday, MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. On Friday, 
HAMLET. On Saturday, THE WIFE’S SECRET, Reduced prices as usual. Open 
at half-past 6; commence at7o’clock. Box-office open from 10 till 5. 


R. and Mrs. CHARLES KEAN are engaged at the 

Theatre Royal, DRURY LANE, for Twenty-four Nights, and will appear for 

the first time in London, after an absence of eighteen months, on Monday next, the 

28th, in Shakspeare’s tragedy of HAMLET. Monday, 28th; Wednesday, 30th ; and 

Friday, Feb. 1, HAMLET. Tuesday, 29th, and Thursday, 3lst, Shakspeare’s comedy 

of MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Saturday, Feb. 2, and Tuesday, 5th, the 
play of THE WIFE’S SECRET. Wednesday, Feb. 6, LOUIS XI. 














NOTICES. 

To ApvERTISERS.— Advertisers are informed, that for the future the 
Advertising Agency of the Tun Mustcan Wortp is established 
at the Magazine of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, corner of Little Argyle Street (First Floor). Ad- 
vertisements can be received as late as Three o’Clock P.M., on 
Fridays—but not later. Payment on delivery, 

Three lines (about 30 words) 0 ae 28, 6d. 

Every additional line (10 words)... a 6d. 


To PusiisuERs AND ComposErs.—Al Music for Review in THE 
Musicat Wortp must henceforward be forwarded to the Editor, 
care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street. 
A List of every Piece sent for Review will appear on the Satur- 
day following nx Tue Musican Wort. 

To Concert GrvERs.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in Tue Mustcat Wortp. 


Terms 
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_ the subscriptions to the Hullah testimonial already 
exceed what was anticipated, must prove gratifying to 
those who wish well to music, no less than to such as desire 
to see desert remunerated. The long catalogue of names 
includes not amateurs and professors of the art only, but 
gentlemen of every grade in private life. One or two of 
our most celebrated littérateurs have tendered their contri- 
butions to Mr. Hullah the man, who perhaps might not have 
cared greatly for Mr. Hullah the musician, we may naturally 
conclude, since one placed in so commanding a position must 
have made friends and acquaintances in all classes of the 








community; but our proposition remains the same, and the 
influence of music in an abstract sense is manifested in the 
powerful array of signatures to the testimonial. A sub- 
scription raised for a musician, placed in whatever for- 
tuitous or precarious position, would not, we feel satisfied, 
some years ago, have created a tithe of the sensation or 
interest got up in favour of Mr. Hullah on the present 
occasion. Music has not merely made great progress in 
England of late, but its importance and value as an art and 
science have been more generally acknowledged. Time was 
when the Merus musicus was placed in the same category, 
by the upper classes in this country, as the Merus Hiber- 
micus by the Saxon invaders of Ireland in the days of the 
Commonwealth. The times have changed; and both musi- 
cians and Irishmen are now allowed to hold their proper 
position in the social scale. ‘ Art,” it has been said, “moves 
in a circle;” and so indeed it would seem, more par- 
ticularly in the art of music. The days of the minstrels 
and troubadours were glorious days for the professors of the 
divine art. Then indeed such performers on psaltery and 
harp were esteemed fit companions for the proudest of the 
land. Their station at feast was nearest the dais; high- 
born dames admitted them to their secret bowers; their 
company was sought for in castle and hall; and wealth and 
renown were their unfailing rewards. What a change came 
over the fortunes of the minstrels about the period of Henry 
the Eighth or Elizabeth! How fallen from their pride of 
place! How miserably sunk! How misused and finally 
extirpated! In the opening lines of the Lay of the last 
Minstrel, Sir Walter Scott has drawn a vivid picture of 
their fallen condition. He is describing the aged minstrel, 
and thus alludes to the altered state of himself and his 
caste :— 
“The last of all the bards was he, 

Who sung of border chivalry. 

For, well-a-day! their date was fled, 

His tuneful brethren all were dead; 

And he, neglected and oppress’d, 

Wished to be with them and at rest. 

No more, on prancing palfrey borne, 

He caroll’d light as lark at morn; 

No longer courted and caress’d, 

High placed in hall, a welcome guest, 

He poured, to lord and lady gay, 

His unpremeditated lay: 

Old times were chang’d, old manners gone; 

A stranger fill’d the Stuart’s throne; 

The bigots of the iron time 

Had called his harmless art a crime. 

A wandering harper, scorn’d and poor, 

He begg’d his bread from door to door; 

And tuned to please a peasant’s ear, 

The harp a king had lov’d to hear.” 


With the progress of music as a science came the acknow- 
ledgment of music as a high and powerful art, and of its 
professors as a class qualified to amuse and instruct. The 
musician, nevertheless, was not yet admitted into the inner 
shrine of the social temple ; his services were accepted ; 
his usefulness and entertaining qualities were recognised ; 
but no fellowship was instituted—no amalgamation took 
place. The sun of intelligence soon cleared away the mists 
of ignorance and prejudice, and the professor of the divine 
art was placed on a level with the professor of medicine, 
of philosophy, of jurisprudence, of theology. How strange 
there should have been so many vicissitudes in the pro- 
fession of music and none in other professions! We shall 
not pause to inquire into the cause. Enough that our own 
times have squared all these circles of eccentricity, and that 
no violence is now offered to opinion and judgment by 
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drawing a strong line of demarcation between the social 
position of Drs. Mendelssohn and Abernethy, Professors 
Faraday and Sterndale Bennett. 

All this, however, has nothing to say to the direct claims 
of Mr. John Hullah on the public for a testimonial. What 
good he has effected in originating a new method of in- 
struction ; how long, and with what determination he has 
prosecuted his own invention; to what extent it has suc- 
ceeded, and what influence it has exercised, are all patent to 
the world. As a promoter of good and healthy music no 
less than a devoted apostle, Mr. Hullah is entitled to the 
highest consideration. Sacred oratorios were almost a ‘sealed 
book to the general public until Mr. Hullah, at St. Martin’s 
Hall, first adventured his performances of the great master- 
pieces of Handel, Haydn, Mendelssohn, &c., at cheap prices. 
Mr. Hullah, in short, proved himself a thorough and un- 
compromising reformer, and the middle classes, above all, 
are indebted to his exertions and determination in their 
behalf. We are, therefore, far from surprised that the 
subscription to the Hullah testimonial should*have surpassed 
expectation. It is pleasing to knew that gratitude is pa- 
ramount, and that the endeavour to accomplish a good, is 
remembered at the right moment. The recollection may 
stimulate the least energetic of us all to do something which 
the world will not willingly let sink into oblivion. 


a on 


Wt learn from the musical journals in Paris that the Society 

of Concerts is about to give Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang 
or Symphonie avec Cheurs, as it is styled over there, at the 
next performance (the second of the season) in the Conser- 
vatoire. The Lobgesang was to have been played at the 
first concert, but the indisposition of a principal singer 
necessitated its postponement. This magnificent work has 
never yet been heard by our neighbours, and as we are given 
to understand that the members of the orchestra are in rap- 
tures with it, let us hope it may fare better than did the 
Walpurgisnacht, some two years ago. Our readers may 
perhaps remember that the Walpurgisnacht was presented 
with words that had no resemblance whatever even to the 
subject of Goethe’s legendary poem, which suggested the 
undertaking to Mendelssohn, and to which he set his pictu- 
resque and enchanting music. A totally different theme was 
selected, and a French poem prepared for the occasion. 
Thus not a single piece in the work had any definite meaning, 
and the wonderful scene where the Druids, by feigned incan- 
tations, scare away the Roman soldiers, so as to be enabled 
to perform their idolatrous rites and ceremonies unmolested, 
was absolutely unintelligible. Why all this “sound and 
fury signifying nothing?” asked one learned critic (M. 
Scudo?). ‘The members of the Society, nevertheless (all of 
them musicians) knew full well the value of Mendelssohn’s 
composition, and setting the subscribers at defiance, repeated 
the Walpurgisnacht at the concert immediately ensuing. 
Méme résultat !_ The subscribers were deaf; the gorgeous 
“tone-poem” was a failure; and we believe has not been 
attempted since. 

We have some fears about the Lobgesang, although our 
hopes tend in the opposite direction. Our doubts are based 
upon the fact that it is announced, not as Mendelssohn’s 
Hymn of Praise, but as ‘Mendelssohn’s Symphony with 
Choruses. Now, if the French version of the verbal text 
happens to possess no more relation to the original than was 
the case in the instance of the Walpurgisnacht, the sub- 
Scriberss to the concerts will, in all probability, again be “ at 
sea,” and another great work go unappreciated. This would, 


; 





indeed, be a pity. Mendelssohn is beginning (merely begin- 
ning) to be understood and liked in Paris, not alone by 
artists but by amateurs also, and we should grieve to see 
another check to their slowly-expanding enthusiasm. The 
critics, one or two excepted, persist in regarding his music 
as laboured and dry—the product of much scholarship and 
little genius. More than twenty years have passed since 
M. Berlioz reproached them bitterly for their dulness in not 
at once recognising the imaginative colouring, and poetic 
beauty of the concert-overture, known severally as the Heb- 
rides, Fingal’s Cave, ‘and the Isles of Fingal.* Yet, even 
at this time, we find a critic of no less prodigious sagacity 
than M. Viel apostrophising it thus sneeringly :— 

“ Mendelssohn was represented at the concert on Sunday (2nd Con- 
servatoire) by his overture, Za Grotte de Fingal (a fourth nomen- 
clature), page ingenious, almost original (!), which comprises a motive 
of the most elegant, and which, certes, would produce still more effect 
without its excessive development. Talk to us of the chorus of genii 
in Oberon: there is music of a fantasy, of a romanticism adorable, and 
which nevertheless takes care not to be lost in divagations.” 

We fear it is M. Viel himself who is “lost in divaga- 
tions.” Nevertheless, although Viel is the anagram of Evil, 
we are sure M. Viel means searchingly, and trust that the 
Lobgesang, more fortunate than the G'rotte, may please his 
very exacting taste. What term, by the way, can he find 
for the development of the first*allegro of that? “Excessive” 
will be a mild epithet, if M. Viel takes to scanning the Lob- 
gesung from*the same point of view as the Hebrides. To 
give “the devils their due,” however, all the French critics 
are not of the same temper as M. Viel, while pairing in with 
those impervious, self-satisfied old ladies, the subscribers to 
the Conservatoire, who believe they can fathom Beethoven's 
No.9! Our intelligent and amiable confrére, M. Ch. De- 
solme (of L’Europe Artiste), in noting that, at the concert 
before named, the audience “did not understand one note” 
of this fine work, adds, “ which does ‘not prevent—quite the 
contrary, indeed—the said overture of the Grotte de Fingal 
from being a delicious chef-d’euvre, quite worthy of the 
author of A Midsummer Night's Dream.” Bravissimo! 
M. Desolme. We commend the Lobgesang to your care; 
and ask as a favour (to be reciprocated on demand) that, if 
at the next concert M. C. Lebouc ft allows you the place 
which, though hitherto withheld, is your unq”estionable 
privilege, in one of the boxes dedicated to the accommoda- 
tion of the press, you will not be too hard (zz Viel) on Men- 
delssohn’s grand composition, which, now for the first time 
about to be JUDGED in Paris, was not the less composed for 
the Birmingham Festival in 1840; is not the less familiar 
to every amateur in England; has not the less charmed 
every one of the Germanies, big or small ; and not the less 
been appreciated by our tant soit peu Wagnerised friends 
across the Atlantic. 

The allusion to Wagner reminds us that the Parisians— 
thanks to some mysterious derai-political caprice—are about 
to undergo a severe trial. Tannhauser is making rapid 
strides, and will soon confront them with harp and song 
(Qy.)—= “ Auch ich darf mich so glicklich nennen 

Zu schaun, was, Wolfram, du geschaut !” 





* This was in one of the musical feuilletons of the Journal des Débats. 
In one of his letters to M.‘Stephen Heller, M.°Berlioz says—“ It was at 
Rome that,!for the first time, I appreciated that fine and delicate musical 
tissue, variegated with such rich colours, which bears the name of Over- 
ture to Fingal’s Cave. Mendelssohn‘had just finished it, and gave me a 
pretty exact idea of it; such was his prodigious skill in reproducing on 
the piano the most complicated scores.” ; 

¢ Secretary to the Society of Concerts, 
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We wish them joy, and hope they may be edified. 
“ Amusez-vous, belles. Amusez-vous, bottes vernies—-lions— 
quoi! Amusez-vous tous!” We long to read M. Scudo’s 
article on T'éinnhauser ; we long to see M. Fiorentino’s ar- 
ticle on Téinnhauser; M. de Rovray’s; MM. les Escudiers’ ; 
we long to see ull these articles on Taénnhauser ; also the 
article of M. Berlioz; but, above all, we long to sce the 
article of M. Viel—on Tannhauser. May the Furies avert 
its repostponement, sine die! Let there be rather, at the 
Académie Impériale de Musique et de Danse a month’s 
“‘ relache,” a month’s silence. Tannhauser will atone for it 
in asingle night. “ Par la grande vertu que Dieu a mis au 
hanap”—said Huon de Bordeaux to the Admiral—“ ceux qui 
ne boivent pas dans un hébichet en gotiteront.” Tédnnhauser 
will be brought out with great magnificence ; that is certain. 
Ténnhauser will—must—succeed ; that is equally certain. 
Paris must swallow its harmonious waters, without a wince. 
Tout le monde en est abreuvé. Ask Paul Smith. 
® Happy M. Achille Fould! He respects the cowlisses, and 
drinks out of a hebichet. Unhappy M. Walewski! He re- 
haunts the coulisses, and drinks out of a hanap. Is M. 
Walewski aware that Lohengrin is a secondary of Tann- 
hauser; Tristan and Iseult a tertiary of Taénnhauser, and 
secondary of Lohengrin; the Niebelungen a quaternary of 
Ténnhauser, tertiary of Lohengrin, and secondary of Tristan 
and Iseult? We can scarcely believe it, but put entire faith 
in a report, now stirring, that Friar Liszt is bound for Paris, 
where his pen will be laid at the separate feet of MM. Léon 
and Marie Escudier—a nib for each brother; the right nib for 
La France, the left nibfor L’Art. It is notorious that Liszt 
can do anything, even write two articles about Tannhauser, 
on two different sheets, simultaneously, each article with a 
single nib, and the one article more stuffed with “ esprit” 
than the other—“ esprit” de Liszt. 

Plinius (because the French say “ Pline,” we will not say 
Pliny) —Plinius called the Vandals Vindils; “ appellat 
Vindilos” (J. J.). We shall call the Parisians gete—that 
is, if they snub our Lobgesang. Meanwhile we have ap- 
pealed to M. Desolme, who wil! not fail us at the pinch. 

fe 

HE Oratorio at St. Paul’s Cathedral has produced very 

much the effect anticipated. The precise nature of that 
effect, however, it must be left to our reporter to describe. 
The subject will “keep;” and the natural impatience of our 
readers must be restrained until next week, when a detailed 
account will appear. Meanwhile a comment or two may 
not be unacceptable. 

The performance was announced io the public as follows: 

“Sr. Paur’s CAtHEDRAL.—Opening ef the magnificent New Organ, 
Friday morning, Jan. 25th, the Festival of tke Conversion of St. Paul, a 
Grand Performance, under the Dome, of Handel’s Messiah, in Aid of the 
Cathedral Fund, especially the purchase and erection of the new organ, 
Principal vocalists—Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Mrs. Lockey, Mr. 
Sims Reeves, Mr. Lockey, Mr. Francis, Mr. H. Buckland, Mr. Winn, 
Mr. Lewis Thomas. Conductor, Mr. Goss. Organist, Mr. G. Cooper. 
Band and chorus of 600 performers. Tickets, under the dome, 1/. 1s.; 
transept, 10s. 6d.; nave, 5s., &c.” 

Now the first thing that must strike any ordinary intelli- 
gence is the fact of a “magnificent new organ” being 
“opened ” without any organ-playing. The inconsistency is 
glaring. How an organ could be exhibited through the 
medium of an oratorio, with band, chorus, and solo singers, it 
was difficult to imagine. A few “grunts” during the 
choruses, and perhaps the accustomed booming noise between 
the parts, as accompaniment to the re-tuning of the orches- 
tral instruments, was all that could possibly be looked for. 
A brilliant display for an “ opening ”’ truly. 





That the “new” organ is a splendid instrument, we have 
admitted more than once, and our admission can hardly fail 
to have enjoyed the warm concurrence of those who had 
heard the masterly performances of Mr. W. T. Best; and 
after Mr. Best’s secession (for excellent reasons) of Mr. 
Edmund Chipp, whose secession (for excellent reasons) left 
the hundred-voiced Goliath of the Panopticon temporarily 
speechless, At that time, by the way, the organ could boast a 
case, which, sightly in itself, was also thoroughly in keeping 
with the building where it stood. In the Cathedral, how- 
ever, its aspect is unsightly to a measure. And no wonder. 
The instrument is at present caseless, and therefore, little 
better than an “eyesore.” But it is notorious that we 
manage all kinds and degrees of church-decoration as badly 
as possible in England —and this notwithstanding (as 
Pappus of Birkenhead, in a punning mood, would say) that 
we rejoice in the inestimable advantage of a foreign ruling 
dy-nasty. 

The worst part of the whole proceeding, nevertheless, is 
the shallow pretext under which the public has been invited 
to St. Paul’s Cathedral, to listen to a performance of the 
Messiah, while there was no probability of its equalling in 
precision and effect what is constantly provided by the Sacred 
Harmonic Society, at Exeter Hall. The “opening of the 
magnificent new organ” has resolved itself into an oratorio 
“under the dome”—which might be construed an oratorio 
under the Dean, or an oratorio under difficulties, There was 
no organ-playing, and constantly no organ-opening, in the 
strict acceptation of the compound; and this, too, with Mr, 
Goss and Mr. George Cooper at hand. The affair should 
have been advertised as a performance of Handel’s Messiah 
“in aid,” &c. &e. 

Another word. Is St. Paul’s Cathedral so poorly endowed, 
are the trustees so hard pushed, that they cannot find money 
enough to pay 800/. or 1,000/. (we have heard the amount 
diversely specified) for anew organ? Js there not a penny for 
repairs? Must the public furnish the wherewithal for every- 
thing that is required, from time to time, within the precincts 
ofachurch? On the other hand, have the authorities at 
St. Paul’s—who “suspended” (if not virtually abolished) the 
meetings of the charity children which, once a year, used 
to elicit the enthusiastic admiration of thousands of metro- 
politans, and attract other thousands to the Cathedral from 
far and wide—a very substantial claim on public sympathy ?— 
a very feasible right to invoke public aid for any of their 
undertakings? We think not; and, least of all, for an un- 
dertaking that solely concerns the charge with which they 
are entrusted, and should manifestly be paid for out of the 
funds at their command. 

Where are the Ecclesiastical Commissioners ? Echo knows 
—and answers, “ Where?’ Ubst(to emphasise the question) 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners? The Dean and Chapter 
know—and answer, “ Uni,” 

To conclude. Would not Mendelssohn’s S¢. Paul have 
better suited the anniversary of the Festival of St. Paul’s 
(or Saul’s) conversion? Answer—decidedly not. The 
Messiah draws more money; the Dean and Chapter want 
money ; they don’t want St. Paul; St. Paul won't pay Mr. 
E. T. Smith; the Messiah will (perhaps). 


——— 


Herr Moriquz’s Apranam. — Our readers will be delighted 
to hear that Herr Molique’s Abraham is to be given this spring on 
a scale of thorough completeness, at Exeter Hall — not for the 
benefit of the Sacred Harmonic Society, but for that of the Mid- 
dlesex Hospital, Herr Molique himself will conduct. 
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THE MESSIAH AT ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL. 


For the first time since its erection by Sir Christopher Wrem 
an oratorio has been heard in our magnificent metropo itan cathe- 
dral. The occasion, as our readers need hardly be informed, was 
in aid of the funds for the purchase of the large, and equally fine 
organ, which haw did duty at the Panopticon—or Alhambra, 
as it is styled by the present proprietor. In addition to this, 
money is also wanted for the completion of the decorations now 
in progress; and the capitular chest being (according to official 
statements) at remarkably low ebb, an appeal to the general 
public, in the shape of a grand musical performance, was deemed 
the most fitting method of replenishing it, and thereby aiding the 
“good work.” ‘The intention may be, and undoubtedly ts excellent; 
but whether the means adopted were the best for the end, may be 
a question for future consideration. At present, we can do little 
more than chronicle the event of yesterday (Friday), and must 
reserve details until our next. 

On the whole, the performance of the Messiah agreeably disap- 
pointed us, as we had expected, from the enormous size of the 
building and the immense height of the cupola, a somewhat similar 
result to that of the “ festivals” at the Crystal Palace. 

This was, however, far from being the case. We heard ever 
note as distinctly as if it had been at Exeter or St. James’s Hall. 
In more remote parts of the cathedral it might have been different. 
Those, for instance, who were ranged along the nave might have 
lost ‘much of the effect of the solos; but still the fact is proved 
beyond dispute (and we speak with some experience of cathedrals 
and music-halls) that stone is unquestionably a better medium for 
the concentration of sound than glass andiron. The new organ— 
respecting the placing of which some curious information is afforded 
in the official programme—is fixed at the back of the south tran- 
sept, the chorus and band extending to its boundary and junction 
with the nave; the body of the church immediately beneath the 
cupola being absorbed by the reserved seats, the southern tran- 
sept also occupied by the audience, seats in the nave, extending 
to the western entrance, also completely filled, and some few 
persons in the choir—from four to five thousand forming the total 

resent. 

: Mr. Goss, the accomplished organist of the cathedral, wielded 
the baton over the six hundred who composed the band and chorus ; 
and, taken altogether, a more solemn and impressive rendering of 
the master-piece of Handel, which assuredly was “not for an age, 
but for all time,” has never been heard in the metropolis. True 
that in some places, critically speaking, there was a tendency to 
retard the times, but with the present vivid impression on our 
minds, we are not disposed to take exceptions, and must rather 
speak in laudatory terms of the performance in its entirety. Mad. 
Lemmens-Sherrington, to whom was allotted the whole ofthe principal 
soprano music, sang charmingly, her particularly clear and distinct 
enunciation of the words being especially worthy of praise. The 
whole of the tenor part was given to Mr. Sims Reeves, who more 
than ever distinguished himself, being in remarkably fine voice, 
and infusing all the pathos, tenderness, and energy of which he is 
so thorough a master, into his singing from first to last. Mr. 
Lockey’s wonderfully rich voice, which of late we have had too 
few opportunities of admiring, was heard to eminent advantage 
in the contralto music; and to Messrs. Lewis Thomas, and Winn, 
who divided the bass parts, we have nothing but commendation 
for the conscientious and artistic manner in which they acquitted 
themselves. The choruses, with some few exceptions, were im- 
pressively given—“ All we like sheep,” the “Hallelujah” (during 
which the audience rose), and the final “Amen,” being remark- 
able for vigour and sonority. With these few general remarks we 
must conclude for the present, reserving for our next the further 
particulars which the importance of the festival demands.  C, 


Hererorp Musica Fustrvau.—It is decided that the Here- 
ford Musical Festival shall be held this year, under the direction, 
as usual, of Mr. Townshend Smith, on the 10th, 11th, 12th, and 
13th of December. 

Mr. Srantxy Lucas.—On Thursday week, Mr. Stanley Lucas 
was elected secretary of the Royal Society of Musicians, in place 
of the late Mr. Ireland. Mr. W. Chalmers Master, Mr. J. Rey- 
nolds, and Mr, Clinton, were the other canditates, 





Mustcat Socrett of Lonpon.—The third season of this flourish- 
ing society was brilliantly inaugurated on Wednesday evening 
last, by a numerously attended conversazione of the members at 
St. James’s Hall. e sister arts of painting and sculpture were 
well represented, several choice oil and water-colours, statues, and 
various choice articles of vertu profusely decorating the room. 
In front of the organ busts of Michael Angelo, Raphael, Shaks- 
peare, Handel, Beethoven, were placed, while in various parts 
were distributed portraits and casts of almost every known musical 
celebrity. Quaint antique instruments, remarkable gongs, Indian 
tomtoms,, wonderfully ancient harpsichords and spinets, miero- 
scopes; stereoscopes, photographs, autograph letters (Handel and 
Garibaldi amongst others); 4 manuscript exercise in tlie hand- 
writing of Beethoven, a quartet in that of Sphor, sonatas in the 
hand of Mozart, full suits of handsome armour, music-books of 
Henry VIII. and Earl of Leicester, manuscript music of Matthew 
Locke, and a host more objects of greater or less interest served to 
occupy the attention of visitors for some hours ; nor while the eyes 
were feasted did the ears remain ungratified—madrigals and part- 
songs, under the able direction of Mr. Henry Smart, pianoforte pieces 
by Mad. Silas, a duo concertante by. MM. Adolphe and Ries, vocal 
music by Mlle. Parepa, Mr. Santley and Mr. Allan Irving, &c., 
&c., all contributed to the making up of a very pleasant evening.* 
We would, however, suggest that at future conversaziones a better 
arrangement should be made of the various articles exhibited ; 
classifying them under the names of the contributors, alphabetically 
disposed, affording no sort of clue to the finding of any particular 
object. The first orchestral concert of the society is announced 
for February 27th. 


Hustan Funp Perrormance.—The first concert under the 
direct auspices of the committee of the Hullah Fund will take 
place at St. James’s Hall, on Tuesday evening, January 29. Two 
features in the performance deserve especial notice, viz., M. Bene- 
dict’s new lyrical legend, Undine, and M. Vieuxtemps’ fantasia 
appassionata, for violin and full orchestra, this will be the first 
appearance of M. Vieuxtemps in a performance with full orchestra 
these eight years. The band will be entirely professional, and 
selected from the principal artists of her Majesty’s Theatre and 
the Royal Italian Opera. It is believed that the host of Mr. Hul- 
lah’s pupils and friends will manifest their esteem for him by 
attending this performance, and thereby enjoy an intellectual treat, 
and at the same time serve a worthy man. 


Pecxuam Amateur, Musica, Unton.—The fifth concert of the 
season took place on Saturday, January 5th, when a number of 
madrigals, glees, &c., were excellently rendered by Messrs. 
Fielding, Montem Smith, Shoubridge, por f Winn. The only lady 
singer was Miss Rose Hersee, a very youthful but clever artist, 
who was highly successful in “‘ Non ti fidare,” and in the solo of 
“La Carita,” sung with the ladies of the choir. The Misses 
Clinton,* daughters of the well-known flautist, made very pro- 
mising débuts in a grand duo for pianoforte, by G. A. Osborne.— 
The following were encored ; Miss Rose;Hersee (“ Cherry Ripe”), 
Mr. Montem Smith “The maid I love,” Mr. Winn (“ The Token”), 
Mr. H. J. Wood (Flute Solo), and the concert appeared to give 
the highest satisfaction to an audience of more than 400 of the 
élite of the neighbourhood. 

In the Court of Exchequer, on Monday, a Miss Fricker obtained 
a verdict of 25/., as damages for a breach of promise of marriage, 
against Mr. Von Holst, a musical gentleman residing near Wor- 
cester. 





* The following was the musical programme : — Madrigal, “I saw 
lovely Philis,” Pearsall ; part-song, ‘“‘ The Shepherd’s farewell ” (Henry 
Smart); Romance in F, Imprompta in D minor, solo pianoforte, Mad. 
Silas (E. Silas, and Schumann); serenade, “I arise from dreams of 
thee,” Mr. Allan Irving (C. Salaman); air, “ Allons, prenons patience, 
Cheval de Bronze, Miss Augusta Thomson (Auber); part-song, “A song 
for the seasons ” (Henry Smart); Duo concertante, pianoforte and violin, 
Oberon, Messrs, Adolphe and Louis Ries (Wolff and Vieuxtemps); 
Duo, Mile, Parepa and Miss Stanley; air, Mlle. Parepa ; solo trumpet, 
“The soldier tired,” Mr. Thomas Harper (Dr. Arne); part-song, 
“Opening buds” (Mendelssohn). Director of the chorus, Mr, Henry 
Smart; Accompanist, Mr. Charles Salaman. 
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DISSOLUTION OF THE AMATEUR MUSICAL 
SOCIETY. 
(From an occasional Contributor.) 
Tus society has, in conformity with a resolution passed at a 
general meeting held on Tuesday last, at the Hanover Square 
Rooms, ceased to exist. The causes which have led to this result 
are mentioned below ; but it must be a source of regret that the 
mere shadow of non-success should have caused such a step, 
though we have no doubt the committee have not. The society 
was established in 1846 by Lord Gerald Fitzgerald, Sir A. K. 
Macdonald, Bart., and Mr. E. Jekyll—Mr. Henry Leslie under- 
taking the duties of honorary secretary—and was fcr/ucd for the 
= of performing (according to the circular issued at that 
ate). 

a the earliest members enrolled were his Royal Highness 
the Prince Consort, who has been a constant supporter of the 
society up to the present time, and his late Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge. The orchestra included the principal ama- 
teurs, both noblemen and gentlemen, of which this metropolis, or, 
we may say country, could boast. 

It has been the means of making the amateurs of London ac- 
quainted with the details of the highest order of orchestral music, 
and undoubtedly rendered them capable of appreciating the per- 
formances of a professional, band, which has shown itself in the 
establishment of numerous suburban societies, as well as private 
meetings. The first season was under the direction of Mr. Balfe, 
and the rehearsals, twelve in number, were held in Store Street, 
Bedford Square, a concert being given to private friends at the 
termination of the season. The second year the baton was wielded 
by Mr. C. Lucas, and the concerts were given at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, to which place, on Mr. Lucas’s withdrawal, Mr. 
Negri was appointed conductor, who was afterwards succeeded by 
Mr.G. A. Osborne. In the year 1855 Mr. Henry Leslie was requested 
to undertake the duties of conductor. On his accession to the 
office the committee was extended, and the honorary secretaryship 
of the society was entrusted to Mr. Stanley Lucas. The society 
continued to give during each season eight concerts and re- 
hearsals, but at the termination of the last it was thought advis- 
able to reduce the number to six. The committee, however, having 
deemed it necessary to draw the attention of the orchestral mem- 
bers to the diminution of the subscribers, and finding the apathy 
which existed amongst the former, felt it necessary to call a general 
meeting of the society, which determined that the most dig- 
nified course to take under the circumstances was to dissolve the 
society. Trusting the objects for which it was established have 
in some measure been fulfilled, it is felt that the blank which it 
will make in the musical circles of London will be difficult to fill 
up, as it is much easier to pull down than it is to raise an amateur 
society in such metropolis as ours. 

—_—- >< 

Monpay Porunar Concerts.—The forty-ninth concert at- 
tracted an audience which filled every corner of St. James’s 
Hall, and was altogether one of the best ever given. The instru- 
mental pieces were of the highest order, as may be seen by the 
subjoined :— 

Quintet in C, Beethoven; Suite de pieces in E, Handel ; Sonata in B 
flat, viola and pianoforte, Vieuxtemps ; Trio in D minor, pianoforte, 
violin and violoncello, Mendelssohn. 


The quintet of Beethoven (heard for the third time at these 
concerts) is one of the most remarkable works of the great “ tone- 
poet,” and from the first bar of the allegro to the last of the 
marvellous oe was listened to with wrapt attention. ‘That the 
playing of M. Vieuxtemps, supported as he was by Messrs. Ries, 
Schreurs, Webb and Patti, should have elicited the warmest en- 
thusiasm, is not surprising. Grander execution was never heard. 
The sonata for ae and pianoforte was welcome for more rea- 
sons than one. The tenor, except in the orchestra, has been un- 
accountably neglected considering what a superb instrument it be- 
comes in the hands of a skilled performer. Standing midway 
between its sister the violin and big brother the violoncello—com- 
bining, too, in some’ measure the qualities of both, it is capable 
of an endless variety of effect. M. Vieuxtemps’ mastery of the 





viola is as complete as his command of the violin, and the sonata 
possessed a double interest from the fact of its being his own 
composition. Of the three movements, the andante in G minor, 
barcarolla, created the most marked impression, The me- 
chanical difficulties presented by the whole work are such that 
none but a performer of the first class should attempt it; but in- 
dependently of this it is something more than a vehicle for dis- 

lay. Although the pianoforte part is to some extent subordinate, 
it is both complex and difficult. Miss Arabella Goddard, how- 
ever, who recognises no difficulties, played it to perfection from 
end to end, and the two instruments were as one. 

Handel’s Suite, (the fifth performance at these concerts), 
created a furore. It was rendered by the young and gifted 
pianist, with a grace and ease, that were nothing short of fascin- 
ating, and a delicacy of touch that M. Fiorentino would liken to 
“gossamer.” The familiar theme of the ‘“ Harmonious Black- 
smith” was sung as sweetly as though “Kitty Stephens” had 
come back again with the keyboard for a voice, and the variations 
executed with an evenness, fluency, and exquisite gradation of 
tone, that Alboni or Sontag might have envied. But of all the 
good things of the evening, the last was unquestionably the best, and 
as Mr. Benedict again addressed the audience—politely requesting 
those who did not intend remaining to the end, either to leave before 
the commencement or between the movements, the consequence 
was that Mendelssohn’s marvellous composition was heard without 
interruption, nearly the whole of the assemblage stepping for the 
very last note. In the range of pianoforte music, we know 
nothing to surpass the trio in D minor for freshness, vigour, and 
spontaniety. What it was in the hands of Miss Arabella Goddard, 
M. Vieuxtemps and Signor Piatti, we may leave our readers to 
imagine,—those who were fortunate enough to be present had 
a treat they are not likely to forget, and we sincerely hope, that 
before the termination of M. Vieuxtemps’ engagement, Mr. S. 
Arthur Chappell may be induced either to repeat the work, or at 
least allow the public to hear by the same performers its superb 
sister trio in C minor (No. 2.) Opposed as we are to encores in 
general, there are times when we cannot quarrel with the public 
for insisting upon a repetition of that which has afforded them 
gratification, at once genuine and unanimous; and if anything were 
wanting on the present occasion to indicate the perfect sincerity 
of the audience, it was proved by the fact, that at half-past ten 
o'clock, the third movement of Mendelssohn’s trio was, without a 
dissentient voice or sign, enthusiastically redemanded. Never 
perhaps was the scherzo taken at such a true Mendelssohnian 
speed. Not a note was wanting, however (not one, to quote 
Mozart, “fell under the desk”); and the critic’s office became 
a sinecure. 

The vocal music must be briefly dismissed. Two pretty trios by 
Herr Schloesser and the late Curschmann, a very intelligent reading 
of Beethoven’s song of the “Quail,” by Mr. Tennant, “ Lascia 
ch’io pianga,” (from Handel’s Rinaldo), charmingly sung by 
Mad. Laura Baxter, and Mendelssohn’s “ First Violet,” given with 
real ¢ oyeume4 by Mad. Louisa Vinning—composed the programme. 

At the next concert, Mendelssohn’s Odéet is promised, M. Vieux- 
temps of course to lead. 


THE OPERA COMIQUE. 


Irs OricIn AND Proaress. 
——4—-— 


(Continued from page 38.) 
ELLEviov. 
His voice seemed at first of a dull quality. His second début was 
in Paul et Virginie, by Kreutzer, in which he played the part of 
the negro. He worked at his head notes, and by his studies dis- 
placed the range of his voice, which gained in the upper part the 
notes which it lost in the lower. From a baritone he thus became 
a tenor. His face and figure predisposed one in his favour, and 
accordingly the parts of young lovers, and especially of officers, 
suited him admirably. He won his spurs, in 1792, in the part of 
Philippe, in Dalayrac’s opera of Philippe et Georgette. The law 
of forced service removed him from his dramatic labours, but he 
remained only a short time in the army. He soon returned to 
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Paris, through the influence of his friend, General Moreau. 
Leagued with the reactionary party, and a member of the Société 
des Muscadins, Elleviou used to beat the watch, and play all’manner 
of nocturnal pranks, in company with his associates. Being looked 
after by the police, he fled to Strasburg in 1795, and it was at the 
theatre of that city that he brought to-perfection his talents as a 
comedian. When recalled to the Comédie Italienne, where he 
brought back, as I have before mentioned, comedies interspersed 
with ariettes, Elleviou gave a fresh vogue to the operas of Grétry. 
We shall throw a glance subsequently at the principal parts created 
by him. As he grew older he devoted himself by choice to parts 
requiring sentiment, and thus it was he succeeded so admirably in 
the characters of Blondel, in Richard Ceur de Lion; of Azor, of 
Felix, and finally of Joseph, in Méhul’s opera. He distinguished 
himself also in buffo operas, such as Picaros et Diego and L’Irato. 
His pretensions were at the least _ as exaggerated as the most 
popular tenors of our own day. There is nothing new under the 
sun. When the Favart Theatre was amalgamated with the 
Feydeau he became one of the managers of the Opéra Comique. 
His salary was already nearly 85,000 fr. (3,400/.), a sum which at 
that time’ represented at least twice as much as the 100,000 fr. 
(4,000/.) since paid to Duprez. Not satisfied with this figure, 
Elleviou demanded a salary of 4,800/. The Emperor, to whose 
ears these fresh exactions came, would not allow the other asso- 
ciates to comply with them, and declared that, on the contrary, his 
salary ought to be reduced. Elleviou, who had for some time en- 
tertained the design of taking leave of the public, whose idol he was, 
before they should take leave of him, seized on this occasion to 
give his farewell performance. It was on the 10th of March, 1813, 
that he bade farewell to the stage in Adolphe et Clara, and in 
Felix, the character in which he was wont to move the most 
strongly the sympathies of his audience. He was triumphantly 
received, and retired to rest on his laurels on his estate of Les 
Ronciéres, near Villefranche, in the department of the Rbone. 
Elleviou wrote a few libretti ofeomic operas—Delia et Werdi-kan, 
Le Vaisseau Amiral, and L’ Auberge de Bagnéres, which were 
played at the Feydeau, the first in 1805, and the two others in 
1807. After having filled the post of mayor in his commune, and 
becoming a member of the Conseil-General, Elleviou was seized 
with apoplexy during a visit to Paris, and while he was in the 
office of the Charivari, on the 5th of May, 1842. 


J. B. Martin. 

His comrade, Jean Blaise Martin, was born in Paris on the 14th 
of October, 1769. He was a better musician than Elleviou, and if 
the latter was received with at least an equal degree of favour with 
Martin, although he perhaps did not deserve it as a singer, it is 
that a tenor voice has always been of all male voices that most 
agreeable to the public. Martin’s father, a painter of considerable 
talent, died when Blaise was only four years old. The child, who 
was educaied by an uncle, who made him begin music as soon as 
he was seven years of age, rapidly became a good reader. His 
pure and high voice made him sought after, and he sang soprano 
solos at private concerts. When his voice broke he learned the 
violin, As a violinist young Martin was enabled to earn some 
sort of livelihood, and it was in that capacity that he sought at 
first to gain admission into the orchestra of the Opera while his 
voice was forming itself, His admirable voice soon assumed a 
brilliant quality and a marvellous reach—two octaves and a third 
from the lower ¥ to the A sharp of the tenor. It was not found suf- 
ficiently powerful however for the Opera. Martin got himself known 
at first by singing at concerts, where the manager of the Theatre de 
Monsieur noticed and engaged him asa baritone. He came out on 
that stage in 1788, in an opera by Paesiello, translated into French 
under the title of Ze Marquis Tulipano. Both the work and the 
singer obtained a great success. Martin was not as yet at home 
on the stage, and, very different from Elleviou, was more admired 
as a musician than as an actor. He succeeded, however, in the 
end in playing with ease and animation, and especially with a very 
amusing bluntness of manner, in the valets, Crispin, in Champein’s 
Nouveau Don Quichotte,and Frontin in Devienne’s Visitandines, 
established his reputation. The Feydeau Theatre, which already 
possessed several artists, such as Elleviou and Mad. St. Aubin, 
won over Martin to complete its excellent company, and he made 
his first appearance there in 1794. The Opéra Comique was at 


that time in possession of really singers, and not, as in Monsigny’s 
and Phillidor’s time, actors just able to acquit themselves agree- 
ably of a vaudeville ; and the composers who wrote for such in- 
terpreters, the Nicolos, Méhuls, Boieldieus, were as much at 
their ease with them as the Italian composers of the same period, 
with whom they might hold rivalry, Martin remained on the 
stage after the retirement of Elleviou, and we shall see that he 
created the greater part of the pieces produced at this theatre 
during the first twenty years of the century. He manifested the 
wish to retire the moment he perceived his voice was no longer 
so flexible as formerly, This was in 1822; but his manager per- 
suaded him to remain, offering him a bonus of 30,000 francs. 
Viewing the matter, however, in the same light as his friend Elle- 
viou, he was unwilling ever to come to the point of seeking 
plaudits from the indulgence of those who remembered him in his 
youth, and on the 31st of March, 1823, he withdrew from the pro- 
fession, after having exercised it for thirty-five years, In 1824 he 
was appointed to a professorship in the Conservatoire. In 1826 
the Opéra Comique invited him to return to the stage, and he was 
again brilliantly received. He was less fortunate, perhaps, in 
1834, when he came to the assistance of a theatre threatened with 
bankruptcy. M. Halévy wrote a pasticcio for him, entitled La 
Vieillesse de Lafleur, in which were introduced the greater part of 
the airs which had won him his former triumphs, He was still 
applauded, although his old admirers found an immense difference 
between what he had been and what he was. According to the 
verdict of certain judicious connoisseurs of that time, his vocalisa- 
tion was not of the highest character, but the incomparable quali- 
ties with which nature had endowed him were all-sufficient. In 
concerted pieces his deep, powerful, and nervous voice produced 
an admirable effect, and it was thus that in the quatuor in 
Méhul’s Jrato he monopolised the attention of the audience. While 
Elleviou, in his latter days, turned dramatic author, Martin became 
acomposer. He had received instructions from Caudeille.* An 
opéra comique was produced by him at the Feydeau, called Les 
Oiseaux de Mer, which deserves only a passing mention. Martin 
was then in declining health, and his illness had grown worse after 
the death of his daughter (the grand-daughter of Piccini, the pub- 
lisher, a venerable octogenarian, who, as well as Martin’s widow, 
is still in the enjoyment of perfect health). The renowned singer 
thought that a change of air would do him good, and retired to 
Ronciéres, the residence of his old friend and comrade, Elleviou, 
where he died shortly after, on the 18th of October, 1837. His 
mortal remains were transported to Paris, and a funeral service 
was performed over them, on the 12th of November, by the mem- 
bers of the Conservatoire, in the presence of a large concourse of 
friends and brother artists. Martin was four times married. 
SS 


Provincial, 


Tuar Braprorp is behind few towns in the kingdom as re- 
gards musical te we have had more than one occasion to 
point out. Recently, the great woollen mart has taken the initia- 
tive in offering prizes for written discourses on the art, and the 
subject, “ The influence of Popular Concerts on the Social Condi- 
tion of the People,” being given out, brought in seven essays. 

Mr. Christopher Ellison, of Bradford, obtained the first prize, 
and Mr. John Plummer, of Kettering, Northamptonshire, the se- 
cond. The Bradford Review has printed Mr. Ellison’s paper 
entire, which, as the subject is at this moment so interesting, 
we may venture to reproduce in a future column. The same 
journal has a glowing account of Mad. Lancia’s performance in Mr. 
Willott’s entertainment, Light and Shade; or, Photography and 
Spirit Rapping, and speaks well of Mr. Augustus Braham’s sing- 
ing. “The celebrated war-song from Verdi’s Aitila,” writes the 
Review, “ sung by Mad. Lancia in character, was rendered with 
exquisite finish. > 
~The third Subscription Concert, given in the Victoria Hall, 
Luzps, on Monday night, under the direction of Mr. Burton and 
Mr. Charles Hallé, was noticeable for the appearance of Mr. Sims 
Reeves, who was received with unbounded enthusiasm. 





* A dramatic composer, and the writer of several grand operas, the 
greater number of which were never performed; born 1774, died 1825, 
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* Mr, Sims Reeves,” says the Leeds Mercury, “was unquestionably 
the great attraction, On his apprerance in the orchestra he received a 
hearty Yorkshire welcome, which must have been verv gratifying to him. 
The singular purity and power of his yoice were dis»isyed as strikingly, 
perhaps, as on any previous appearance of the gr:at tenor before a 
Leeds audience. The first piece allotted to him was the song, ‘ Adelaida’ 
(Beethoven), but the effect upon the audience was not very great, 
owing, perhaps, to the adoption of the Italian version instead of the 
English, which was printed in the book of words. In a sweet ballad 
from Macfarren’s ‘Robin Hood, ‘The Guiding Star,’ however, the en- 
thusiasm was unmistakeable, and the encore which followed was but a 
just compliment to Mr. Reeves’ inimitable execution.” 


That Mr. Reeves’ singing of “ Adelaida” should not have trans- 
ported the audience can only be explained by supporting the 
audience not sufficiently-*refined to appreciate it. Mr. Hallé 
too, was loudly cheered in his performances, which included a 
sonata by Beethoven and some pieces by Mendelssohn. The York- 
shire Choral Union assisted with some of their choice choruses, and 
were as effective as usual.—Miss Maria Wilson, and Messrs. Plow- 
man, Hird, Hudson, Holmes, and Turner, pupils from the Wilber- 
force School for the Blind, at York, were engaged on Saturday 
night by the Leeds Town Hall Concert Society. The programme 
embraced many old and familiar ballads, glees, &c., which were 
sung with considerable effect. The audience was highly pleased. 
Mr. Turner accompanied on the pianoforte.—It is stated in the 
local papers that Mr. Burton has been appointed chorus master in 
connection with the proposed Musical Festival in the autumn, 


The Organ Concerts in St. George’s Hall, Liverroot, being 
entirely sui generis, are entitled to notice, more especially as they 
are of unvarying excellence, as can scarcely be doubted when it is 
known they are entrusted to such an eminent musician as Mr. W. 
T. Best. With the following remarks, dpropes of the performance 
and performers at the concert on Saturday last, which appeared in 
the Liverpool Albion, we entirely agree :— 

“ While alluding to these concerts, and enforcing their claims on pub- 
lic attention, it may not be out of place to remark that they were first 
commenced about five or six years ago, and at once established them- 
selves in the favour of the musical, and also in that of the general, pub- 
lic. That they should have done so was a clear indication of the musical 
crudition, admirable skill, and good taste of the organist, Mr. W. T. Best. 
From the fact that the whole effects and burden of the concerts have to 
be maintained by such means an an adept in instrumentation can secure 
from the skilful use of one instrument alone, it is necessary that the 
performer should be thoroughly acquainted with the styles—modes of 
musical thought, indeed—of the best composers, and that he has made 
himself familiar with these, in the widest sense of the term, has been 
evinced in more ways than one by the able organist who gives these 
concerts. He has, however, displayed a great deal more than that, he 
has shown himself to be fully acquainted not only with the general 
principles and powers of the organ, but he has made himself completely 
master of the great range of resources which belong to the noble instru- 
ment placed under his charge. With these qualifications, added to the 
enthusiasm which animates him in all that relates to the science and 
practice of his art, it is no wonder that he has succeeded in rendering 
these concerts generally popular.” 

The following comments on the report of the Committee of the 
Liverpool Philharmonic Society have been communicated to the 
journal from which we have just quoted : — 

“The committee have issued their report for the past year, and we 
shall offer a few remarks on behalf of the subscribers. The society 
owes 11001. Now, a numerous section of the subscribers are anxious 
to be out of debt, and are in favour of a sale of a portion of the 250 
stalls, say at about ten guincas each, for the limit of the society 
(eighteen guineas) is unattainable. The greater success of the past 
season is attributed to the vocal selections being of a more varied, 
cheerful, and, perhaps, intelligible character, The committee are in- 
consistent. They go back two or three centuries for a glee, but they 
reluctantly go back fifty years for a national song. A majority of the 
subscribers are in favour of that class of music, but a majority of the 
selection committee are opposed tothem. The remedy rests with the 
subscribers. It is a fact, ludicrous as it may seem, that solo instrumental 
music was recently given which neither the band nor the committee 
could explain the ideas sought to be interpreted ; no musician could do 
so unless he had heard it a dozen times. How fatiguing to the audience 
who heard it for the first time. And this is what is termed classical 
music. 





A few'evenings since M. Hallé iy at Manchester Beethoven’s 
sonata in E minor, Op. 90, and the Manchester Guardian, review- 
ing the concert, says: — 

“ Conjecture is often lost in determining the groundwork of those of 
Beethoven’s sonatas which are evidently based upon definite and pre- 
determined ideas, apart from thematic development. There is, however, 
no doubt about this one, since Beethoven himself has revealed it. 
Count Lichnousky, it would appear, an amateur and an intimate friend 
of the composer, on the loss of his wife, became enamoured with a very 
accomplished opera singer, and withal a very virtuous and amiable 
lady, to whom the Count offered his hand. His proud and princely 
family, however, objected to the marriage, and much anxiety and dis. 
tress was the consequence, They were, however, united, and lived long 
and happily together. Beethoven, who knew all the circumstances of 
the case, shortly after the marriage composed the sonata, and sent it to 
his friend ; and on being pressed to explain its meaning, said it was 
intended to depict the prince’s passion for his second wife, and that if 
he wished titles for the two movements of which the sonata is com- 
posed, he might call the first, ‘Struggle between head and heart,’ and 
the second, * Conversation with the beloved one.’ With this key, the 
work is easily understood, and marvellously expressive it is.” 


Of course it is, and the Liverpool Philharmonic Society ought 
to give its subscribers a key, or explanation, of the themes of the 
various symphonies, overtures, sonatas, &c. 

As an experiment, the inauguration of the Monday Popular 
Concerts, at the Free Trade Hall, Mancuester, on Saturday week, 
must be pronounced successful in a pre-eminent degree. Nearly 
2000 persons were present, and at no former concert in the same 
locality does the audience seem to have been more attentive, dis- 
criminating, and enthusiastic. The programme was the same as 
that given during the week in other parts of the provinces. Of 
all the pieces in the selection, Dussek’s,sonata in B flat*, Op. 69, 
No. 1, for pianoforte and violin, appears to have created the 
greatest sensation. Of this delicious sonata (which is making its 
way to the pianoforte of every amateur), the Manchester Examiner 
and Times speaks in the following eulogistic terms: — 

“The composition is bright and genial in character—the adagio an 
outpouring of tenderness, and the rondo redolent of gaiety, as if the 
sighs of the past were forgotten in the happy present. There is much 
originality in Dussek’s compositions, and consequently they bring with 
them a feeling of healthy vivacity ; a freshness as of spring-time, This 
sonata, particularly the last movement, stirred the people, and se- 
cured for its performance one of the most enthusiastic and decided of 
encores,” 

It reflects no small honour on the Musical Association of Eptn- 
BURGH to have performed so colossal a work as the Eroica sym- 
phony of Beethoven in so creditable a manner as is reported by the 

cottish metropolitan press in their notices of the fourth concert, 


which took place at the Music Hallon Saturday. The programme 


in other respects was excellent, and included Mozart’s quintet, in 
E flat, for piano, oboe, clarionet, horn, and bassoon ; Mr. Benedict’s 
overture to The Minnesinger, and Auber’s overture to The Crown 
Diamonds, The vocal music was sustained by Miss Clari Fraser 
and Mr, Weiss. The lady, already a favourite in Edinburgh, ap- 
pears to have created no common sensation, 

“ Considerable interest,” writes the Scottish Press, “ was felt in the 
appearance of Miss Clari Fraser, who sang, ‘My mother bids me bind 
my hair,’ ‘ Sweet spirit, hear my prayer, from Zurline, and, with Mr. 
Weiss, the duet from Figaro, ‘ Crudel, perche finora,’ with exquisite 
sweetness and expression. Miss Fraser is greatly improved since we 
last heard ker in Edinburgh a few years since. She sings with much 
simplicity—trusting to the delicacies of the composer rather than to 
mere artistic ornamentation, and reaping applause as a tribute to th 
grace and witchery of her tones, not to the meretricious display 0 
musical elaboration. Haydn’s canzonet met with a hearty encore— 
which both the song and duet also deserves.” 

Mr. Weiss—our admirable English basso, who has recently been 
taking the provinces by storm—is also highly complimented both 
for his voice and singing. M, Vieuxtemps, Signor Piatti, M. 
Hallé, Mad. Louisa Vinning, and Mr. Tennant are engaged for 
the next meeting, which we have no doubt will resolve itself— 
although on a Saturday—into a so-called Monday Popular Con- 
cert. 


* No. 1 of the Monday Popular Concerts’ Library (Instrumental), 
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Evans’ Cottage Harmonium at Six Guineas, 


In a French Polished Pine Case, has the full compass, Five Octaves, and a soft, subdued agreeable quality of tone—designed 
expressly for a cottage or small sitting room. 





Evans’ Harmonium at Ten Guineas, 


Is in a handsome French Polished Oak Case, and possesses that rich organ-like quality of tone so peculiar to all Evans’ Instruments. 


Evans’ English Harmoniums. 


An Illustrated Catalogue of the whole of these well-known Instruments, with one and two Rows of Keys, the Percussion 
Action and Pedals, at prices ranging from Six Guineas to 140 Guineas—may now be had upon application to the 


Manufacturers, Booszy anp Cuinc, Holles Street, London. 





Case’s Patent English Concertina, 


As used by Signor Regondi and other eminent Professors, still maintain their pre-eminent position as Coneert and Drawing-room 
Instruments. ‘The Four-Guinea Concertina has the Full Compass and Double-Action. The Patent Concert Concertina, in Amboyna 


or Bird’s-Eye Maple, possesses every Modern Improvement that can possibly be introduced into the Concertina. A large stock of 


Second Hand Concertinas for Sale or Hire. 


Boosry anp Cutna, Manufacturers, 24 Holles Street, London. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
DUNCAN DAVISON & Co., 


244 REGENT STREET. (Jusr Ovr.) 
“ ACHOTTISH D’AMOUR,” by Evczne Monntor. 
f“AS 


7 Com; i) *s Day,” for the piano, price 2s. (Orchestral 
parts, 5s.) 
“ QANTA LUCIA,” by Evcene Monitor, Neapolitan 


melody, arranged (without octaves), for young pianists, by Eugéne Moniot, 
price Is. 





F. HARVEY’S NEW PIECES for the PIANO- 
cupit's Repose ” (Melody) ove eco ove ove os 2 - 


* Pensez a moi ”’ (Révérie) ... ove = ose ow 80 


“THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER,” as a Piano Duet, 


arranged with variations by Mrs. Mounsey Bartholomew. Price 3s. 


EW SONG—* That Handsome Volunteer,” sung by 
Miss Emma Stanley in her popular entertainment of the “Seven Ages of 
Woman,” composed especially for her by Emile Berger, price 2s. 6d. (Sung also by 
Miss Catharine Lucette, in her original entertainment, and Captain Morton Price, at 
the Prince of Wales’s Hall, Regent Street, and by Mrs. A. J. Sutton, of Birmingham.) 


ALFE’S NEWEST and most POPULAR SONGS. 


“T love you” (Sung on ns Reeves) w. se oes arene ote 
“ Fresh as a Rose” (Ditto) ry er?) ee ee er 

“If I could change as others change ” (Sung by Laura Baxter) ... ee 
“ I’m not in love, remember ” (Sung by Miss Parepa) eco oe ose 
‘© Oh! take me to thy heart again ” (Sung by Miss Poole) oe = aes 2 0 


““XOOD NIGHT,” (Cradle Song—Wiegenlied) com- 


posed by ALEXANDER Rk&icHaRDT, price 2s. 6d. 


SONG FOR THE SEASON.—“ THE CHRISTMAS 


ROSE.” (Poetry by M. A. Sropart.) Composed by Lovett PuILLips. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


EW HARP MUSIC by ©. Osertnur, “ Thou art 
so near and yet so far.” Reichardt’s popular song transcribed for the Harp 

by C. Oberthiir. Price 3s. 
R. WEISS’S NEW SONG — “THE KNIGHT'S 
Wns —. (Poetry by J. P. Dovetas.) Composed and sung by Mr. W. H. 
EW BALLAD.—“IN A LEAFY GARDEN,” by 


Grorce Lover. Sung with great success by Mr. Ricuarp Seymour, is just 
published, price 2s. 6d. 


a MAX. New Duettino for equal Voices, by Henry 
Smart. Price 2s, 6d." + 
EW ORGAN MUSIC by Henry Smarr. — “ Fugue 


in E minor,” from Handel’s ,“ Lessons.” Arranged for the Organ by HENRY 
Smart. Price 3s. i 








“TNHIS WORLD IS A GARDEN.”—Song by Georce 

Loper. Words by J. Stirtinc Coyne. Sung every evening by Mr. Rouse, 
and enthusiastically encored, at the Lyceum Theatre, in the successful Operetta of 
“ Tue Pers or THE PaRTERRE.” Price 3s. 


EW WALTZ, “The Woman in White,” Valse mys- 


térieuse, by Charles Marriott, dedicated to Wilkie Collins, Esq. Price 4s. 


EYERBEER’S ROYAL WEDDING MARCH 

(Quatriéme Marche aux Flambeaux), composed in honour of the Marriage 

of the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which 

was played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 5s. 


al 
“"TIRESH AS A ROSE,” sung by Smuts Reeves, and 
enthusiastically encored at Mr Howarv Grover’s Concert, St. James’s Hall, 
was voy expressly for the occasion by Batre, and is just published, price 3s., by 
Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


A PROFESSOR of MUSIC (Piano and Organ) wishes 
to employ a few hours daily in a Music Shop, either in trying music, pianos, or 
as he may otherwise be required. 
Address E. W. B. Cribb, Bookseller, Westbourne Grove, W. 











SHDOWN and PARRY (successors to Wessel and Co.), 
beg to inform the profession that they forward Parcels on Sale upon receipt of 
references in town. Returns to be made at Midsummer and Christmas. 
Their Catalogues, which contain a great variety of Music calculated for teaching 
purposes, may be had, post-free, on application, 
London: 18 Hanover Square. 


UST PUBLISHED, MADAME SAINTON-DOLBY’S 
NEW SONGS, The “ Hawking Song,” 3s.; ‘* Rest,’”’ 2s. 6d. ; “‘ Now,” 3s. The 
music composed expressly by VirGINIA GABRIEL. 
C. Lonspa.e, 26 Old Bond Street. 








UST PUBLISHED, “MAUREEN,” Irish Ballad, 2s. 6d.; 
“The Forsaken,” Ballad, 3s. Sung with enthusiastic applause by Madame 
Catnegine Haygs, for whom they were expressly composed by ViwGin1A GABRIEL. 
C. LonspaLe’s Musical Circulating Library, 26 Old Bond Street. 








TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF. MUSIC, a new work; being 

Three Essays which appeared in the MusicaL WoriLp. By JosgpH Gopparp. 
Readers of the Musica, Wortp and the Public, wishing to encourage the i 
of the above, may do so by forwarding their names to Mr. J. Gopparp, 3 St. Paul’s 
Crescent, Camden Square, N.W. Price 5s. For further particulars, see the MusicaL 
Wor tp of Dee. 15th, 1860. 


OE 45. BOYS Wanted for a West End Chapel.— 


Services Sunday morning and afternoon. 
Address, stating terms, to Organist, Mr. Beaver’s, 98 Jermyn Street, London. 


PIANOFORTE PLAYER is desirous of an 
ENGAGEMENT for a few hours a day, at an Instrument Watehouse, to 
Show and Try Pianofortes. 
I, K., Macmichael’s Library, 207 King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. 


O MUSIC SELLERS.—WANTED, by a young Man 

of address, and an experienced Salesman, a Situation as AssisTANT in a 

general Music Warehouse ; has someknowledge of repairs, Good recommendations. 
—Address B., 2 Cottage Place, Cheltenham. wis 
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MESSRS. CONACHER AND CO. 


Have the honour of announcing that they have made arrangements with 


EK J. HOPKINS, ESQ., 


ORGANIST OF THE TEMPLE CHURCH, LONDON, 











TO GIVE 


A GRAND PERFORMANCE OF 


ORGAN MUSIGO, 


On THURSDAY, the S3lst Instant, 


ON THE LARGE ORGAN ERECTED BY THE 


IN THE FREE WESLEYAN CHURCH, HUDDERSFIELD. 


~ 
A COLLECTION WILL BE MADE AT THE CLOSE, IN AID OF THE 
CHOIR FUND. 








The Doors will be opened at Half-past Six, and the Performance commence at Seven o’clock precisely. 





PROGRAMME. 


PART I. = PART II. 
“ Te Deum” em aoe st sar ot . Gravn. “ Marvellous, Lord, are Thy works ” Haypy. 
Slow Movement inG. ... “A os +» Mozart. “ Benedictus ” ae oa aes ° «-. Mozarr. 
“Hush, ye pretty warbling choir ss nas kes H Fugue in E Minor ... ove see ° «. Bacu, 
“ Wretched lovers” coe ms sos \ a Slow Movement in G. o ove +» BEETHOVEN. 
« When this scene of trouble” ... 1.» wwe ave: SPOR, “ Hallelujah ” eee . « BEETHOVEN. 


“ Sing, O ye heavens!” . ‘ , « HANDEL 
’ An interval of fifteen minutes between the Parts, 
° 





pescrrerion OF THE ORGAN. 


Great Organ, CC to G, 56 Notes. 5. Keraulophon, 30. Fifteenth, 
. Bourdon. . Dulciana, ven . Mixture. 


 Tenoroon. . Stop Diapason—Bass. - Horn. 
. Open Diapason—large scale. - Stop Diapason—Treble. - Hautboy. 
. Open Diapason. . Voix Celeste. . Clarion. 
. Stop Diapason. . Claribel Flute, . Tremulant. 
. Flute. : . Principal, 
. Principal. . Piccolo, Pedal Organ, CCC to E, 29 Notes. 
. Twelfth. . Cremona. 36. Double Open Diapason, xe ft. 
. Fifteenth. 37. Violone 6 ft. 
. Sesquialtera. Swell Organ, CC to G, 56 Notes. 38, Octave 8 ft. 
. Mixture. 24, Bourdon. Couplets. 
. Trumpet. 25. Open Diapason. 39. Swell to Great, 
. Clarion, 26. Viol di Gamba. 40. Choir to Great. , 
. 27. Stop Diapason. 41. Swell to Pedals, 
Choir Organ, CC to G, 56 Notes. 28, Gonistiors, 42. Great to Pedals. 
14, Opera Diapason. 29, Flute, 43, Choir to Pedals, 











ORGAN MANUFACTORY, HUDDERSFIELD. 
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